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METROPOLITAN  DYE  WORKS 

WEIGLE  &  FUNKE 

Cleaners  and  Dyers 


OFFICES 

114  WEST  39th  STREET 
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Works:  WEST  FARMS  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone,  84  Tremont 


Quality  Dominates 

BORDEN’S 

Grade  Milk 

PASTEURIZED 
(Price  Ten  Cents  Per  Quart) 

THIS  PRODUCT 
RECEIVED 

Grand  Prize 

(HIGHEST  AWARD) 

Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Suite  323-324 

’Phone,  Murray  Hill,  4713 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Murphy 

PUBLIC  STENOGRAPHER  AND 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

FORTY-SECOND  STREET  AND  MADISON  AVENUE 

(forty-second  street  building) 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Accountings 

Meetings 

Banquets 

Plays 

Conventions 

Visiting  Secretary 

References 

Copying 

Law  Reporting 

Reports 

Correspondence 

M  i  meographi  ng 

Specifications 

Inventories 

Multigraphing 

Tabulating 

Lectures 

Translations 

Testimony 

Legal  Work 

Addressing  and  Mailing 

Typewriting 

Woman  Suffrage  Party 
Lunch  Room 
48  East  34th  Street. 

Home  Cooked  Luncheon,  12-2 

Twenty-five  Cents 

SPECIAL  LUNCHEONS  FOR  PARTIES  OF  TEN 
OR  MORE  ON  TWO  DAYS’  NOTICE 
Fifty  cents  and  up 

Afternoon  Tea  served  from  3  to  5  P.  M. 

15  Cents 
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Essential  to  Health  and  Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 
During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from 
pure  white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  w’ashed  whenever  necessary. 

Dry  out  light 
and  fluffy  as  new. 

They  protect 
your  Mattress 
from  all  impuri¬ 
ties  and  lengthen 
its  life. 

A  single  trial 
will  convince. 

nsist  on  seeing 
our  trade  mark  and 
name— Excelsior 
Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each 
Protector. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTED  MATTRESS  CO. 

IS  Laight  Street  : :  : :  : :  New  York,  N.  Y. 


*  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark” 


THE  RUSSIAN  REVIEW 

A  Monthly  Magazine, 

Devoted  to  Russian  Life,  Literature  CSh  Art 
Edited  by  Leo  Pasvolsky 


MARCH  ISSUE 


Housewives  Save  $1.40  on  this  10f^-inch 
Solid  Aluminum  Greaseless  Griddle,  given 
for  Karo  Labels  and  85  cents  in  cash. 

AMERICA  is  the  land  of  cakes.  Karo  is  the  national  syrup 
because  it  is  the  best  liked  syrup  from  ocean  to  ocean. 
Everybody  likes  Karo  on  wheat  cakes,  buckwheats,  corn  cakes 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  tempting  cakes  that  come  hot  off  the 
griddle. 

We  are  anxious  to  have  all  users  of  Karo,  the  famous 
spread  for  bread,  griddle  cakes  and  waffles,  serve  it  on  the 
most  deliciously  baked  cakes  that  can  be  made.  Therefore  we 
aim  to  place,  at  great  expense,  the  Karo  greaseless  aluminum 
griddle  in  every  American  home. 

Send  today  85  cents  in  stamps  or  money  order  and  labels 
from  50  cents’  worth  of  Karo  and  we  will  send  at  once  by 
Parcel  Post  prepaid,  the  Karo  aluminum  griddle.  Without 
doubt,  the  Karo  Griddle  bakes  the  finest  griddle  cakes  in  the 
world— -that  is  why  we  are  making  this  special  offer.  We  want 
every  user  of  Karo  to  share  in  the  opportunity. 

This  aluminum  griddle  is  the  easiest  to  keep  clean  and  bright  on  both  sides. 
Cannot  rust.  Needs  no  grease—therefore  no  smoke.  Heats  evenly  all  over— 
every  cake  evenly  baked. 

Housewives  all  over  the  country  are  sending  for  the  Corn 
Products  Cook  Book,  beautifully  illustrated  in  colors.  They 
made  daily  use  of  the  Karo  recipes  for  home  candy  making, 
preserving  and  cooking.  Free  on  request. 

Get  the  Karo  at  your  grocer’s  today.  Order  one  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  cans. 
Send  for  the  griddle  at  once.  Thousands  have  already 


LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

of  the 

NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Entrance  examinations,  June  3,  One  year  course 
for  certificate.  Two  year  course  for  diploma. 

Send  to  M.  W.  PLUMMER.  Principal. 

476  Fifth  Avenue,  for  descriptive  circular 


Earn  a  Dollar 
For  Your  District 


“Russia  and  Germany,’’  by  a  Russian.  The  most 
complete  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  that  existed  before  the  war. 

“The  Russian  Language  in  America,’’  by  Prof. 
J.  Dyneley  Prince,  of  Columbia  University. 

“Three  Poems  by  K.  R,”  An  authorized  trans¬ 
lation  of  three  poems  by  the  late  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia. 

Articles,  Stories,  Poems,  Reproductions  of  Russian 
Paintings,  etc. 


Price  25c  per  Copy  Three  Dollars  per  Year 


OEND  us  ten  subscriptions  and  re- 
tain  one  dollar.  In  this  way  you 
will  be  placing  the  VOTER  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  need  it  and  you  will  also 
be  increasing  the  funds  of  your  District 
for  the  New  Campaign. 

Write  to  the  Circulation  Department 
for  blanks  and  information. 


The  Russian  Review  Publishing 
Company, 

31  East  7th  Street  New  York  City 


Accounting,  systematizing  and  compiling  reports  for 
Officers  of  Clubs  and  Societies;  overseeing  individual 
Accounts  and  Check-books;  issuing  bills  for  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  women. 

WOMAN  ACCOUNTANT, 

43  East  22d  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Remember  our  Advertisers  Are  Helping  in  Our  Cause— Let’s  Reciprocate. 
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1.  Altman  &  ICn. 


PARIS  HATS 

IN  THE  APPROVED  STYLES  FOR  SPRING  ARE  NOW  BEING  SHOWN 

THE  DISPLAY  EMBRACES  MANY  EXAMPLES,  EACH  EMBODYING  EVERY 
QUALITY  THAT  IS  MOST  TO  BE  DESIRED  IN  A  FASHIONABLE  HAT- 
ORIGINALITY,  CHIC,  BECOMINGNESS  AND  CHARM 

/ 

(THIRD  FLOOR) 


ifltftfy  Atmtup,  fnrk 

uHttrtg-ftmrtlr  Btrwt  ©htrln-ftfth  Btrstt 

TELEPHONE  7000  MURRAY  HILL 


13  WEST  39TH  STREET 


EMBROIDERIES 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

Blouses  Italian  Cut  Work. 

Dressing  Jackets  Cushions 

Telephone 


SPRING  1916 


"We  Bandbox  Hat  Shop 

invites  your  attention  to  the  display  of  Spring  Models. 
Distinctive  designs,  harmonious  fcolors  and 
smart  shapes  at  moderate  prices. 

»  &  & 

62  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Woman  Voter  is  the  only  magazine  published  in  the  interests  of  the  New  York 
State  Campaign  for  woman  suffrage.  It  contains  official  news  of  the  work,  authoritative  state¬ 
ments  on  policy  by  officers  of  The  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  and  general  arti¬ 
cles  by  well  known  writers. 

With  this  issue  The  Woman  Voter  launches  its  crusade  for  5,000  new  subscribers.  Boom 
the  1917  Campaign  by  sending  ten  new  subscriptions  and  enter  your  name,  that  of  your  friends 
and  your  relatives.  See  that  the  libraries,  churches,  social  centers,  fire  houses,  and  police  sta¬ 
tions  in  your  district  are  supplied  with  The  Woman  Voter. 

The  Voter  will  win  converts  for  Woman  Suffrage  if  you  give  it  a  chance.  Subscribe 
to-day.  Price  fifty  cents  a  year. 
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James 

34th  Street 


McCreery 

March  Sale 


&  Co. 

5th  Avenue 


“MCCREERY  SILKS” 

Famous  Over  Half  A  Century 
The  Finest  Silks  the  World  Produces 


Over  One  Hundred  Thousand  Yards  of  the  Season’s 
Most  Fashionable  Weaves  and  Colors. 


Extraordinary  Low  Prices 


For  the  “Never-  Well  but  Never-Sick” 


Grand  Prize  International  Congress  of 
M edicine,  London,  1913 


For  Elbert  Hubbard’s  book,  “Health  in  the  Making.” 
Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled  with  his  shrewd 
philosophy,  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health 
and  contentment.  It  is  free.  Tear  this  off  as  a  reminder  to  ad¬ 
dress  THE  BAUEB  CHEMICAL  CO.,  27L  Irving  Place,  N.  Y. 


Not  well  enough  to  enjoy  living, 
yet  not  sick  enough  for  the  doctor — 
who  does  not  know  that  dreary, 
depressing  state  of  “semi-health!” 
Some  of  us  get  it  occasionally— 
“the  blues”  we  call  it — others  so 
often  that  they  almost  forget  what 
it  means  to  be  normal  and  healthy. 

With  nerves  on  edge,  digestion  uncer¬ 
tain,  the  mind  depressed,  our  efficiency  is 
reduced  day  by  day.  Ambition  becomes 
stunted,  our  interest  in  things  grows  half¬ 
hearted.  The  reason:  Our  ship  of  life 
carries  too  much  cargo — we  must  unload 
or  else  get  more  power. 

Have  you  ever  considered  what  Sana¬ 
togen  is  able  to  do  in  just  such  cases? 
Know  then  that  letter  after  letter  from 
carefully  observing  physicians  has  told  of 
the  splendid  effect  of  Sanatogen  in  giving 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker  says:  “San¬ 
atogen  is  to  my  mind  a  true  food 
tonic,  feeding  the  nerves,  increas- 
in  the  energy,  and  giving  fresh 
vigor  to  the  overworked  body 
and  mind.” 

That  fresh  vigor  can  be  yours 
too  if  you  will  try  Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good 
druggists,  everywhere,  in 
sizes  from  $1.00  up. 


Lady  Henry  Somerset,  the 
prominent  social  reform  advocate, 
writes:  “  Sanatogen  undoubtly 

restores  sleep  and  invigorates 
the  nerves.” 


fresh  fuel  to  the  overworked  nerves, 
fresh  building  material  to  the  fa¬ 
tigued  cells,  a  fresh  impetus  to 
digestion  and  assimilation. 


And  what  trained  physicians  ob¬ 
serve — no  less  than  21,000  physicians 
have  in  writing  approved  the  use  of 
Sanatogen  —  the  actual  users 
of  Sanatogenjoyfully  confirm 
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The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  has  one  plank  in  its  platform  and  only  one — votes 
for  the  women  of  New  York  State,  the  women  of  the  United  States  and  the  women 
of  the  world. 


WASHINGTON’S  Birthday  was  a  real 
holiday  for  New  York  suffragists.  The 
Whitney-B rereton  suffrage  bill,  providing  for  a 
referendum  in  1917,  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  by  a  vote  of 
11  to  1.  It  later  passed  the  second  reading  and 
was  scheduled  for  a  vote  on  March  7th. 

A  deputation  of  women  from  every  one  of  the 
150  Assembly  Districts  in  the  State  will  go  to 
Albany  on  March  7th  to  hear  the  discussion  and 
be  present  when  the  vote  is  taken.  All  suffragists 
are  invited  to  accompany  their  district  deputa¬ 
tions.  Senator  Walters,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  promised  that  his  com¬ 
mittee  will  report  the  bill  on  the  same  day — 
which  makes  March  7th  loom  large  on  the  suf¬ 
frage  calender. 

Women  and  Filipinos 

T  was  the  tactful  William  H.  Taft  who,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  made  the 
happy  comparison  between  American  women 
and  Filipino  men,  stating  that  they  were  equally 
fit  for  self-government.  Since  his  day  the  anal¬ 
ogy  has  remained  and  every  movement  in  Con¬ 
gress  toward  freeing  the  Filipino  has  made  the 
American  woman  take  heart. 

On  the  second  of  February  the  Senate  adopted 
the  Clark  amendment  to  the  Philippine  bill  which 
gives  independence  to  the  Filipino  after  two 
years  and  not  later  than  four  years.  The  news 
made  women  who  for  nearly  forty  years  have 
been  asking  Congress  to  grant  them  the  right  of 
self-government  believe  that  the  time  of  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  was  also  at  hand. 
But  news  came,  two  weeks  later,  that  the 


House  had  postponed  action  on  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment  until  next  December.  Now 
suffragists  are  wondering  why  the  words  democ¬ 
racy,  great  principles,  inalienable  rights,  liberty, 
and  self-government  uttered  so  fervently  when 
applied  to  the  Filipinos  arouse  no  enthusiasm 
whatever  when  applied  to  American  women. 

The  Federal  Amendment 

4 i  /"COMMITTEES  have  been  known  to  change 
their  minds.”  was  Mrs.  Catt’s  comment 
upon  the  postponed  consideration  of  the  Federal 
amendment.  “We  shall  go  on  with  our  work  for 
the  amendment  exactly  as  if  this  had  not  oc¬ 
curred.”  The  Congressional  Committee  of  the 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associa¬ 
tion  does  not  consider  the  postponement  of  final 
action  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  any 
way  the  defeat  of  woman  suffrage.  The  com¬ 
mittee  seeks  not  only  a  vote  on  the  question  but 
favorable  action  by  both  the  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Congress. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  secure  a  re¬ 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Meanwhile,  the  National  Association  is  working 
for  a  congressional  district,  county,  and  precinct 
organization,  looking  not  only  to  the  successful 
passage  of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  by 
Congress  but  to  ratification  of  the  amendment 
by  those  states  to  which  it  must  be  submitted  for 
legislative  action. 
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Victory  in  Manitoba 

THE  year  1916  opens  with  a  great  victory 
for  woman  suffrage  in  Canada.  On 
January  27th,  the  Legislature  of  Man¬ 
itoba  passed  the  bill  enfranchising  the  women  of 
the  Province  without  a  dissenting  vote.  The  bill, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Government,  was 
moved  by  Acting  Premier  T.  PI.  Johnson  and 
passed  amid  greatest  enthusiasm.  As  soon  as 
the  third  reading  had  been  concluded,  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  floor  of  the  House  stood  up  while 
the  women  who  thronged  the  galleries  sang  “O 
Canada.”  This  was  followed  by  “They’re  Jolly 
Good  Fellows,”  sung  first  by  the  women  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Legislature  and  gallantly  re¬ 
peated  by  the  Legislature  as  a  compliment  to  the 
women. 

Commenting  editorially  on  “The  Enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  Women,”  The  Manitoba  Free  Press 
says : 

“In  recent  years  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in 
this  Province  entered  upon  a  new  and  final  phase. 
There  arose  leaders  profoundly  stirred  by  the  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  public  life  of  Manitoba  from  the  political 
impotence  of  their  sex.  They  were  women  of  intense 
earnestness,  of  high  ideals  and  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  and  ability. 

“Their  devotion  and  their  inspiration  had  a  far- 
reaching  influence.  A  provincial-wide  suffrage  associa¬ 
tion  was  formed,  and  support  came  from  many  exist¬ 
ing  organizations,  notably,  the  temperance  societies,  the 
farmers’  associations  and  the  ranks  of  labor.  So  strong 
had  the  movement  become  by  the  spring  of  1914  that 
the  Manitoba  Liberals,  then  in  convention  assembled, 
adopted  woman  suffrage,  under  conditions  which  the 
women  proved  easily  able  to  fulfil,  as  a  definite  plank 
in  their  platform.  The  Conservative  party  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  in  the  democratizing  air  of  opposition,  paid  the 
Liberals  the  sincere  compliment  of  imitation, — this  after 
years  of  unresponsiveness  and,  indeed,  open  hostility. 

“There  will  be  murmurs — there  have  been  with  every 
extension  of  the  franchise — that  education  in  the  use 
of  the  ballot  should  precede  the  granting  of  it.  That 
is  a  perverted  and  impossible  order  of  things.  The 
exercise  of  the  franchise  is,  after  all,  an  important 
part  of  the  political  education  of  the  voter.  To  ask 
women  to  be  politically  educated  before  they  vote  is 
to  ask  people  to  learn  to  swim  before  entering  the 
water,  or  to  ask  the  airman  to  learn  his  art  on  terra 
firma. 

“The  Norris  government,  in  passing  woman  suffrage, 
has  established  at  least  one  title  to  enduring  fame.” 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Provinces 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  will  take  similar 
action.  The  Canadian  Parliament  at  Ottawa 
has  already  been  notified  of  a  resolution  to  give 
the  vote  in  Federal  elections  to  those  women  who 
may  vote  in  Provincial  elections. 

Maryland 

On  February  22nd  the  Maryland  Assembly 
passed  the  bill  for  the  referendum  on  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  17  to  10.  If  the  Senate  passes  it  and  the 
Governor  signs  it,  it  will  be  voted  upon  at  the 
next  election. 


Congressional  Conferences 

New  York  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union  to 
hold  a  Congressional  Conference  in  the  interests 
of  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  24th  an  all-day  meeting  was  held  under  the 
joint  direction  of  the  National  Association  and 
the  New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party. 
Ten  delegates  from  each  congressional  district 
in  the  State  were  present. 

During  the  past  two  years  of  active  work  for 
the  New  York  State  amendment  the  State  Suf¬ 
frage  Association  did  almost  no  federal  suffrage 
work,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Congressional 
Committee  of  the  National  Association,  although 
keeping  constantly  informed  upon  the  national 
situation.  On  the  day  after  the  November  elec¬ 
tion,  however,  its  leaders  sent  out  a  letter  to 
Congressional  chairmen,  asking  them  to  interview 
senators  and  representatives  from  New  York 
State  to  the  National  Congress  and  report  to  the 
National  Suffrage  Convention  in  Washington. 
When  the  Convention  met,  every  senator  and 
congressman  in  the  State,  but  one,  had  been  in¬ 
terviewed  and  his  views  recorded. 

The  Congressional  Conference  discussed  prob¬ 
lems  with  regard  to  the  Federal  bill,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  Congres¬ 
sional  Chairman  for  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Catt. 

Oklahoma 

A  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  submission 
of  a  female  suffrage  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution,  was  adopted  by  the  Oklahoma 
House  of  Representatives,  on  February  12th. 

The  vote  was  2  to  15.  Should  the  resolution 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  the  amendment  would 
be  submitted  to  the  electorate  in  August. 

Beware! 

A  referendum  for  women  to  indicate  whether 
the  majority  of  New  York  women  desire  the 
right  to  vote  would  be  authorized  by  a  bill  intro¬ 
duced  recently  by  Assemblyman  Cotillo.  The 
measure  provides  that  all  women  possessing  quali¬ 
fications  of  a  voter  other  than  sex  be  permitted 
to  vote.  Of  course  all  suffragists  recognize  this 
as  an  anti-suffrage  attempt  to  delay  the  legal 
referendum  which  will  enfranchise  New  York 
women.  No  matter  how  many  women  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Assemblyman  Cotillo’s  sentimental 
plan  to  register  their  desires,  woman  suffrage 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  men  of  the  State. 


The  Attorney-General  of  Nevada  has  ruled 
that  women  in  that  equal  suffrage  State  are  el¬ 
igible  for  jury  service. 
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Why  Not  Try  Some  Women? 

TEN  institutions  for  children  in  or  near  New 
York  City  are  so  badly  managed  that  condi¬ 
tions  are  little  less  than  a  public  scandal  and  dis¬ 
grace.  Yet  the  State  Board  of  Charities,  com¬ 
posed  of  twelve  men  who  are  supposed  to  inspect 
and  supervise  these  institutions  has  continued  to 
give  them  monthly  certificates.  It  was  not  until 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  refused  to 
send  children  to  these  places  and  began  an  inves¬ 
tigation  which  resulted  in  the  recent  hearings 
that  citizens  of  New  York  knew  how  their  or¬ 
phaned  charges  have  suffered  through  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  State  Board.  Investigators  told  of 
unspeakable  filth,  lack  of  sanitary  accommoda¬ 
tions,  poor  food,  and  revolting  service  in  the  din¬ 
ing  rooms,  lack  of  such  elemental  comforts  as 
chairs  or  beds,  and  such  horrible  moral  and  edu¬ 
cational  conditions  that  Dicken’s  pictures  in 
Oliver  Twist  were  quite  put  to  shame. 

The  investigation  may  result  in  a  new  division 
of  responsibility  between  city  and  state  depart¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  public  institutions.  Com¬ 
missioner  Kingsbury  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  has  expressed  his  views  of  the  value 
of  women’s  services  along  these  lines  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  he  would  favor  our  suggestion  that 
in  the  future,  at  least  half  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  be  women.  The  Woman  Voter  knows 
six  New  York  women  who  are  efficient,  public 
spirited,  and  sufficiently  imaginative  to  under¬ 
stand  under  what  conditions  children — even  poor 
children — should  live.  And  all  of  them  are  so 
conscientious  that  when  they  accept  positions  of 
great  responsibility,  they  regard  them  seriously. 

In  Mexico. 

WOMAN  suffrage  has  become  a  live  question 
in  Mexico.  At  the  Women’s  Congress  in  Mer¬ 
ida,  which  was  called  by  General  Alvarado,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Yucatan,  a  resolution  was  passed  stating 
that  since  the  women  of  Mexico  were  possessed 
of  equal  intelligence  with  men  all  inhibitions  on 
the  suffrage  and  the  right  to  hold  public  office  as 
applicable  to  women  under  the  existing  organic 
law  should  be  removed. 

The  Child  Labor  Bill. 

THE  Keating  bill  which  proposes  to  abolish 
child  labor  in  this  country  by  Federal  action 
“proposes  to  make  it  a  penal  offence  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  person  to 
either  ship  or  offer  for  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  any  commodity  produced  in  whole  or 
part,  in  any  mine  or  quarry,  by  the  labor  of  a 
child  under  fourteen,  or  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  or  cannery  by  the  labor  of  a  child 
under  sixteen,  or  in  any  of  such  places  by  chil¬ 


Alice  Duer  Miller 
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its  first  meeting  and  election  of  officers  on  January  31st. 


dren  under  sixteen,  employed  more  than  eight 
hours  in  a  day  or  six  days  of  such  period  in  a 
week,  or  at  any  time  between  the  hours  of  seven 
at  night  and  seven  in  the  morning.” 

Votes  for  Strikers. 

OMEN  trade-unionists  have  hinted  from 
time  to  time  that  in  the  ranks  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor,  women  are  as  lacking  in  representa¬ 
tion  as  they  are  in  the  political  world.  This  lack 
of  democracy  in  industry  has  been  brought  out  in 
the  recent  strike  of  the  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers  Union.  Of  the  40,000  strik¬ 
ers,  36,000  were  women,  yet  there  was  no  woman 
on  the  strike  committee.  The  women  unionists 
left  their  shops  when  the  call  came,  they  went 
on  picket  duty,  they  bore  a  heavy  share  of  the 
burden  of  the  strike.  They  did  exactly  as  the 
men  who  were  leading  the  strike  told  them  to 
do,  until  they  were  ordered  back  to  their  shops. 
Then  it  dawned  upon  the  women  strikers  that 
they  had  not  been  given  a  voice  in  determining 
the  terms  of  peace. 

Led  by  Jennie  Matyas,  hundreds  of  the  women 
who  had  gathered  in  Beethoven  Hall  agreed  to 
fight  for  representation  among  the  officers  of  the 
union  and  on  the  general  strike  committee.  Until 
this  purpose  is  achieved,  women  trade  unionists 
have  a  double  handicap.  They  can  neither  better 
their  conditions  by  voting  for  the  legislation 
which  they  need  nor  can  they  directly  determine 
when  and  how  to  better  conditions  by  direct 
action. 
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State  Campaigns 

Gertrude  Foster  Brown 


SINCE  the  election  of  November  2d  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  foolish  to  try  any  longer  to  get 
suffrage  through  a  State  campaign ;  that  it  is 
wasteful  of  time,  money  and  energy  to  work  with 
individual  voters  when  suffrage  could  be  won 
for  all  the  women  of  the  nation  if  suffragists 
would  drop  State  work  and  concentrate  upon  a 
Federal  amendment. 

This  plan  is  wonderfully  alluring,  especially 
to  many  who  gave  unstintingly  to  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  and  are  tired  and  depressed  because  such 
magnificent  efforts  did  not  bring  immediate  suc¬ 
cess.  The  argument,  too,  that  it  is  humiliating  to 
have  to  appeal  to  such  hordes  of  ignorant,  un- 
getatable,  unconvertible  voters  as  are  in  the  New 
York  State  electorate,  has  its  effect. 

It  is  a  most  attractive  program  that  is  mapped 
out  and  urged  on  suffrage  workers  everywhere : 
that  the  hard  work  of  a  State  campaign  is  no 
longer  necessary,  that  in  the  four  million  women 
who  now  have  the  vote  there  is  a  power  strong 
enough  to  force  the  adoption  of  the  National 
amendment  without  further  delay.  So  far  do  the 
advocates  of  this  policy  go  that  they  are  urging 
women  to  drop  State  work,  resign  from  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  and  throw  all  their  force 
into  the  Federal  plan. 

On  the  one  point  most  suffragists  are  agreed : 
They  all  want  a  National  amendment.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion,  however,  is  on  how  to  work 
most  effectively  for  this  amendment. 

While  one  group,  the  Congressional  Union, 
works  only  for  the  National  amendment,  the  New 
York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
to  which  it  belongs,  believe  that  Federal  and 
State  work  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  National  Association  introduced  the  Susan 
B.  Anthony  Amendment  in  1875  and  every  year 
since  then  has  held  a  hearing  before  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  While  there  were  only  four  woman 
suffrage  States  there  was  little  chance  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Amendment,  but  with  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  suffrage  States  and  the  increased  number 
of  Congressmen  elected  by  the  votes  of  women, 
these  hearings  have  had  more  effect  and  public 
interest  in  a  Federal  amendment  has  increased. 
Last  winter,  when  the  question  came  to  a  vote 
in  Congress,  the  Senate  gave  a  majority  of  one 
in  favor  and  the  House  a  minority  of  174  to  204. 
Now,  one  group  of  suffragists  say  that  the  time 
for  State  action  is  past,  that  there  are  already 
enough  woman  suffrage  States  and  enough  wom¬ 
an  voters  to  force  Federal  action. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  is  true  and 
that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  is  suc¬ 


cessfully  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
what  happens  then?  Not  one  woman  would  be 
enfranchised  until  the  amendment  is  ratified  by 
three-fourths  or  36  of  the  48  States.  That  means 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  but  12  would  have 
to  be  won  for  ratification;  even  three  of  the  15 
Southern  States  which  stand  firmly  on  State 
Rights  would  have  to  ratify  it  before  it  became  a 
law.  How  can  we  be  sure  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  ratified  by  any  State  legislature  ? 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  not  a  single 
State  legislature,  outside  of  a  woman  suffrage 
State  has  ever  held  a  majority  in  favor  of  suf¬ 
frage.  Legislatures  like  that  of  New  York 
which  have  voted  for  submission  of  the  woman 
suffrage  question  have  not  done  so  because  they 
believed  in  suffrage  but  because  they  in  that  way 
passed  the  responsibility  on  to  their  constituents. 

The  most  powerful  argument  used  to  get  them 
to  vote  for  submission  was  that  in  doing  so  they 
were  not  voting  for  suffrage  but  simply  were  al¬ 
lowing  their  constituents  to  vote  for  or  against  it. 

When  it  becomes  a  question  of  ratifying  a  Na¬ 
tional  amendment,  on  the  contrary,  every  legisla¬ 
tor  must  vote  on  the  suffrage  question  himself. 

Since  the  majority  of  them  are  opposed,  how 
can  they  be  forced  to  ratify  the  amendment  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  strong  suffrage  organization  in  each 
district  watching  them  and  urging  them  to  do  so  ? 
To  ratify  a  Federal  amendment  will  need  the 
strongest  possible  State  organization  in  every 
State  in  the  Union.  This  is  what  the  New  York 
State  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  trying  to  build 
up  in  New  York  State  and  what  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is  help¬ 
ing  to  organize  in  all  the  States. 

If  we  really  want  a  Federal  amendment  the 
surest  way  to  get  it  is  to  increase  our  power  in 
Washington  by  winning  more  States  for  suffrage. 
There  are  only  65  Congressmen  elected  by 
women,  out  of  440,  and  24  Senators  out  of  96. 
Winning  Iowa  in  June  would  add  eleven  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  2  more  Senators.  Winning  New 
York  would  more  than  double  the  woman  suf¬ 
frage  representatives. 

Even  if  the  Federal  amendment  passed  this  ses¬ 
sion  it  would  certainly  not  be  ratified  before  1917 
when  the  next  vote  will  be  taken  in  New  York. 
It  would  seem  then  that  the  first  duty  of  every 
New  York  suffragist,  whether  she  believes  in  a 
Federal  amendment  or  in  State  action,  would  be 
to  do  everything  possible  to  build  up  the  New 
York  State  organization  and  help  the  campaign 
in  New  York,  to  help  win  Iowa,  and  instead  of 
decrying  State  campaigns  and  trying  to  tear 
down  the  State  organizations  to  work  with  them 
and  help  build  them  up. 
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His  Place  is  the  Armory 

A  Play  in  One  Act 

Alice  Duer  Miller 

Illustrations  by  Ethel  Watts  Mumford 


The  Committee  Hears  the  Bill  for  Man  Suffrage. 


Time — 2100  A.  D. 

Place — Committee-room  in  the  capitol  of  one  of 
the  eastern  states.  A  plain,  business-like  room  ; 
on  the  wall  a  portrait  of  a  female  judge  in 
full  robes.  In  the  center  is  a  large  desk.  On 
the  desk  is  a  telephone  and  some  papers,  neat¬ 
ly  arranged.  There  are  three  or  four  chairs 
in  the  room. 

Discovered  .  .  .  Mrs.  Senator  Firman  at  desk,  facing 
audience,  writing.  A  messenger  in  a  neat  uniform 
stands  beside  her.  Several  committee  women  are  sit¬ 
ting  or  standing  about  room.  They  vary  in  age,  but 
are  all  completely  feminine  in  manner  and  appearance. 
They  are  dressed  elegantly,  but  with  regard  to  practi¬ 
cal  convenience.  Senator  Firman  is  a  woman  nearing 
sixty;  white-haired,  but  erect,  slim  and  active. 

Senator 

Directing  and  folding  a  letter  and  handing  it  to  the 
messenger. 

Take  that  to  Senator  Powers. 

To  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 

She  will  be  in  her  office  now,  won’t  she  ? 

Exit  messenger. 

I  must  see  her  before  the  meeting  of  her  com¬ 
mittee  on  Child  Preservation. 

The  telephone  rings.  She  takes  down  receiver.  Her 
manner  is  calm  and  her  face  absolutely  impassive  dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  conversation, 

Hello?  Yes,  this  is  Senator  Firman.  Oh,  Ma¬ 
dame  Speaker,  I  did  not  recognize  your  voice. 
Not  very  busy,  no.  I  have  a  hearing  before  my 
committee  this  afternoon — yes,  the  judiciary 
committee, — no,  no,  not  at  all  important,  only  on 
the  manhood  suffrage  bill. 

Meditatively, 

Oh,  I  hardly  think  so. 


To  one  of  the  committee, 

It  would  not  do  to  postpone  that  hearing  on  male 
suffrage,  would  it? 

First  Member 

A  large,  robust,  motherly,  good-natured  woman  of 
about  forty-five, 

They  take  a  lot  of  trouble  over  it.  I  don’t  think 
it  would  be  quite  fair. 

Senator 

At  telephone, 

No,  no,  Madame  Speaker,  I’m  afraid  not.  We 
feel  we  must  hold  the  hearing  at  the  hour  set. 
No,  not  a  bit,  but  they  think  it  does.  Good-bye. 
Puts  down  telephone  and  speaks  with  the  utmost  good 
temper.  Indeed,  throughout,  the  tone  of  the  women  is 
entirely  temperate  and  good-natured. 

What  a  bore  this  hearing  is,  to  be  sure.  Every 
year,  however  busy  we  may  be,  we  have  to  give 
up  an  hour  or  so  to  these  male  suffragists.  How 
can  men  expect  us  to  do  anything  for  them,  if 
they  make  themselves  such  a  nuisance. 

First  Member 

You  can’t  go  out  to  dinner  nowadays  without 
meeting  some  man  asking  for  justice  and  the 
vote. 

Second  Member 

Young,  pretty,  obviously  able,  but  a  little  bit  too  keen, 
Yes;  the  other  night  after  an  awfully  long,  hard 
day  in  the  legislature,  I  went  to  the  theatre,  just 
to  relax  my  mind.  A  man  in  the  audience  rec- 
ognized  me  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee,  and  began  at  once  about  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  his  voteless  situation.  Of  course, 
I  always  say  the  same  thing:  “Ah,  my  dear  Mr. 
So  and  So,  if  it  were  a  question  of  giving  only 
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The  Captain. 


you  the  vote - ”  Pleases  them,  you  know,  and 

commits  us  to  nothing. 

Senator 

Sorting  and  arranging  papers  as  she  speaks, 

I  am  perfectly  open-minded  on  the  subject.  In¬ 
deed,  I  believe  in  man’s  suffrage,  theoretically. 
Only  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  they  desire  it.  All 
I  ask  is  that  every  male  in  this  state  should  come 
to  me  personally  and  express  himself  as  desiring 
it.  If  they  do  not  do  that,  I  feel  I  am  justified 
in  supposing  that  there  is  no  general  demand  for 
it  among  them. 


Second  Member 

Seeking  light, 

If  they  did  do  that,  you  would  introduce  their 
bill? 


hirst  Member 

Temperately , 

Oh,  come,  not  so  fast.  There  are  more  things  to 
be  considered  than  their  wishes  in  the  matter. 
Are  they  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  ballot?  Men 
are  so  terribly  hysterical.  If  anything  goes 
wrong  they  must  swear.  If  anything  goes  right, 
they  must  shout.  I  went  to  one  of  their  football 
games  the  other  day,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
the  hysterical  exhibition  that  took  place  at  the 
end.  Men  of  fifty — fathers  of  families — dancing 
about  the  field,  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air, 
and  screaming  and  singing.  And  I  said  to  my¬ 
self:  And  this  is  the  sex  that  is  asking  for  the 
ballot ! 

Second  Member 

Eagerly, 

Yes,  and  they  cry  so  easily.  They  tell  each  other 
that  they  don’t,  but  we  know  they  do.  I  never 
heard  of  any  man’s  offer  of  marriage  being  re¬ 
fused,  but  what  he  cried  about  it. 

First  Member 


Indulgently, 

Oh,  you  must  remember  that  that  is  one  of  the 
orthodox  methods  for  getting  their  own  way. 

Senator 

One  of  my  great  objections  is  the  utter  lack  of 
intelligence  they  show  in  their  dress ;  it  is  so 
ugly,  so  impractical.  I  always  say  to  my  brothers, 
“Show  me  that  you  are  capable  of  dressing  sen¬ 
sibly,  and  I  will  consider  your  enfranchisement.” 
But  these  collars  that  saw  their  poor  necks,  these 
expensive  silk  hats,  ruined  by  a  touch,  these 
board-like  shirts,  these  woolen  jackets  in  the  hot¬ 
test  weather,  and  above  all,  these  essential  collar- 

buttons,  always  under  the  dressing-table - 

All  smile  and  shake  their  heads. 

Second  Member 

Frankly, 

Well,  I  am  in  favor  of  it — unequivocally. 

The  others  look  at  her  with  mild  interest, 

I  think  the  vote  would  educate  them,  would 
teach  them  self-control. 

Senator 

Man  suffrage  is  bound  to  come,  I  suppose.  We 
shall  all  probably  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
sight  of  a  man  in  a  polling  booth  will  excite  no 
more  comment  than  that  of  a  woman.  But  it 
isn’t  where  he  belongs.  Man’s  place  is  in  the 
armory. 

Second  Member 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  that  is  the  place 
for  the  manly  man,  but  the  question  is,  has  not 
the  simple  old  type  of  manly  warlike  man  dis¬ 
appeared?  Has  not  man,  at  the  expense,  it  is 
true,  of  his  old-fashioned  virtues,  gradually  fitted 
himself - 
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First  Member 

Touching  her  arm, 

You  know,  my  dear,  we  shall  have  to  listen  to 
speeches  like  that  for  the  next  hour. 

They  smile, 

As  for  this  armory  of  theirs,  in  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  so  efficient,  I  am  tired  of  hearing 
them  talk  of  it.  They  cannot  keep  it  clean  with¬ 
out  a  woman  to  scrub  for  them,  they  cannot  write 
a  letter  without  a  woman  to  typewrite  it  for 
them,  and  they  cannot  march  out  of  it  to  war 
without  a  band  of  women  nurses  to  protect  them 
from  the  careless  unsanitary  methods  which  have 
always  proved  so  much  more  dangerous  to  them 
than  the  enemies’  weapons.  No,  no,  until  they 
are  at  least  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  let 
them  keep  out  of  ours. 

Senator 

Looking  at  her  watch  which  she  holds  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand, 

Late  as  usual.  The  hearing  was  set  for  2.30. 

How  can  they  expect  us - 

First  Member 

Oh,  well,  would  you  have  them  different?  If 
they  were  particular  about  such  little  matters  as 
punctuality,  wouldn’t  they  lose  half  their  charm? 
Second  Member 

Here  they  come  now.  Oh,  dear,  General  Mixup 
again !  I  did  hope  they  would  find  someone  new 
this  year. 

Officials  of  the  court  enter  followed  by  about  twelve 
men,  who  range  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor's  desk.  Those  opposed  are  all  large  men,  wearing 
naval  or  military  uniforms.  They  carry  a  banner 
which  reads:  “Manly  men  do  not  want  the  vote.”  The 
men  in  favor  are  simply  intelligent  looking  private  citi¬ 
zens.  Their  banner  reads,  “Men’s  interests  demand 
men’s  votes.” 

Senator 

Who  has  taken  her  place  as  chairman,  raps  with  her 
gavel, 

The  hearing  is  now  open.  We  will  hear  first  the 
gentlemen  opposed. 

Leader  of  the  Gentlemen  Opposed 
Ladies,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  introduce  to 
this  distinguished  committee  our  first  speaker. 
Though  he  is  the  consistent  embodiment  of  our 
great  principle — the  principle  on  which  we  al¬ 
ways  have  and  always  shall  take  our  stand — 
namely,  that  man’s  place  is  the  armory,  though 
he  was  born  in  an  armory,  reared  in  an  armory 
and  has  never  left  the  armory  for  any  frivolous 
reason,  yet  for  fifteen  years  General  Mixup  has 
attended  these  hearings  to  plead  against  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  his  sex.  I  have  the  honor  to 
introduce  General  Mixup. 

General  Mixup  is  a  large  stout  man,  with  a  deep  voice 
and  a  thick  white  mustache. 

General  Mixup 

Ladies,  I  would  not  have  put  myself  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  I  fear  the  native  fierceness  of  my  sex 
might  be  contaminated,  did  I  not  feel  the  crisis 


to  be  urgent.  Ladies,  men  must  not  be  given  the 
ballot.  Men  are  men,  and  women,  women. 
Nature  has  so  decreed.  Women  were  created  to 
bear  children  and  to  do  individual,  municipal  and 
national  housekeeping.  Men  were  created  by  a 
beneficent  providence  simply  for  one  purpose — to 
fight.  By  the  mere  suggestion  of  man  suffrage 
the  institution  on  which  our  civilization  rests  is 
threatened.  The  armory  is  threatened. 

Cries  of  no,  no,  from  the  other  side.  The  General 
glares  at  them  and  repeats  loudly, 

I  tell  you  the  armory  is  threatened,  by  those  too 
cowardly  and  indifferent  to  cherish  it  as  it 
deserves. 

A  Gentleman  in  Favor 

I  protest.  It  is  because  I  love  my  armory - 


The  General 
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General  Mixup 
Why  are  you  out  of  it  then? 


Gentleman 

Why  are  you? 

Senator 

Rapping, 

Gentlemen,  order,  order.  Remember  you  are  be¬ 
fore  us  to  ask  for  a  privilege.  On  your  conduct 
the  result  very  largely  depends. 


The  General 

Continuing, 

For  what  is  the  instinct  of  the  man  when  any 
dispute  arises?  To  vote?  No,  madam,  to  fight. 
And  can  we  disregard  this  divine  instinct  of  the 
male  without  injury  to  the  race?  No,  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  no.  Biologists,  electricians,  astrol¬ 
ogers,  clairvoyants  and  florists  are  all  unan¬ 
imously  agreed  that  men  must  not  be  given  the 
vote.  The  vote  is  weakness,  compromise,  a  mere 
intellectual  process.  No  truly  manly  man  can 
approach  a  ballot  box  without  becoming  a 
weakling.  Ladies,  we  ask  you  to  preserve  us 
exactly  as  we  are,  and  as,  we  feel,  you  like  us. 
He  sits  down  amid  great  applause  from  his  own  side 
and  hisses  and  boos  from  the  other.  The  Senator  raps 
for  order. 

The  Leader 

Our  next  speaker,  ladies,  is  no  stranger  to  you, 
by  name  at  least.  Without  ever  leaving  the  virile 
retreat  of  the  cavalry  barracks  he  has  contrived 
to  make  his  name  widely  known,  and  to  prove  in 
his  own  person  that  literary  attainment  is  not  at 
variance  with  a  magnificent,  an  attractive  manli¬ 
ness.  He  has  for  years  conducted  the  column  for 
men  in  one  of  the  few  of  our  daily  papers  which 
is  sufficiently  broad-minded  to  believe  that  even 
men  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  I  have 
the  honor  to  introduce  Captain  Jinks. 

Captain  Jinks  is  a  cavalryman,  with  long  blond  mus¬ 
tache  and  very  long  legs. 


The  Captain 

Haw,  ladies,  haw.  My  position  is  simple.  I  do 
not  want  to  vote.  I  do  not  like  men.  I  like  the 
ladies  best.  Any  little  political  favor  I  want  I 
like  to  ask  of  you  ladies,  over  a  cup  of  tea.  I 
should  not  like  to  have  to  go  to  a  man  about  it. 
He  might  refuse  it.  I  feel  I  can  accomplish  all 
I  want  by  indirect  influence. 

Second  Member 


What’s  that? 

The  Captain 

Coyly, 

I  can’t  show  you  here. 

He  sits  down.  Applause  and  hisses  as  before. 

The  Leader 

Ladies,  our  next  speaker,  though  not  so  utterly 
unspotted  from  the  world  as  the  two  last,  is  yet 
a  thoroughly  manly  man.  He  was  born  in  a 
battleship,  drilled  on  a  battleship,  and  has  never 
left  a  battleship,  except  to  come  here  to-day  to 


give  us  the  benefit  of  his  opinion.  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  introducing  Admiral  Bluff. 

The  Admiral  is  a  brisk,  red-faced  man,  who  speaks 
rapidly  and  familiarly. 

The  Admiral 

I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  speaker,  ladies.  We  in 
the  Navy  don’t  cultivate  oratory  like  some  other 
branches  of  the  profession. 

Angry  glances  pass  between  him  and  General  Mixup, 

I  don’t  reason,  I  try  not  to  think,  I  feel  it  does 
not  suit  my  sex  or  profession,  but  once  in  a  while 
in  the  long  days  at  sea  an  idea  penetrates,  un¬ 
bidden,  ladies,  believe  me,  unbidden.  That’s 
what  I’ve  come  to  tell  you.  One  of  my  ideas.  It 
is  this.  Men  are  masculine,  and  women — I  see 
you  anticipate  my  thought — are  feminine.  That’s 
why  we  get  on  so  well.  Now  let’s  drop  all  this 
nonsense  about  privileges  and  responsibilities  and 
come  down  to  the  point.  Charm,  ladies,  charm, 
that’s  the  point.  Now,  be  honest.  Which  of  you, 
if  your  husband  got  into  a  row  would  wish  him 


The  Admiral 
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to  vote  about  it.  It  may  be  all  right  theoretically, 
but  really  you’d  choose  the  man  who  used  not  his 
ballot,  but  his  fists.  And  you  would  be  right. 
That  is  the  true,  the  manly  way.  Compare  the 
men  in  favor  of  this  degrading  suggestion  with 
ourselves.  Compare  their  clothes,  their  manner, 
their  mustaches.  Do  you  prefer  them  to  us? 
Then  indeed  the  country  would  be  going  to  the 
dogs.  But  you  do  not  prefer  them.  Why  not? 
Because  it  would  be  impossible.  We  may  as  well 
look  facts  fairly  in  the  faces.  Give  men  the  vote, 
and  you  rub  the  bloom  from  their  militarism. 
Rub  the  bloom  from  their  militarism  and  you 
destroy  the  attraction  between  the  sexes.  Destroy 
the  attraction  between  the  sexes  and  the  race — 
unless  I  have  been  grossly  misinformed — will 
cease. 

He  sits  down,  amid  deafening  applause  from  his  own 
side,  which  drowns  any  demonstration  from  the  other. 
During  the  speeches  the  members  of  the  committee 
have  been  gradually  dropping  off  to  sleep,  with  the  sin¬ 
gle  exception  of  the  Senator,  who  is  still  managing  to 
keep  her  eyes  open.  She  raps  with  her  gavel. 

Senator 

Drowsily, 

The  gentlemen  in  favor - 

She  immediately  falls  fast  asleep. 

First  Gentleman  in  Favor 
Before  beginning  my  exposition  of  the  immediate 
necessity  of  man  suffrage,  I  wish  to  make  two 
statements  in  contradiction  to  those  of  the  other 
side.  First,  we  are  not  asking  for  the  ballot  be¬ 
cause  we  wish  to  be  like  women, 

Cries  of  “ you  do,  you  are”  from  the  other  side, 
and  Second,  we  would  not  in  any  way  imperil 
that  sacred  institution — the  Armory. 

Cries  of  “you  do,  you  do.” 

On  the  contrary,  we  speak  in  the  interests,  the 
best  interests  of  the  Armory.  You,  ladies,  can 
hardly  deny - 

Seeing  they  are  all  asleep,  he  repeats  louder, 

You,  ladies,  can  hardly  deny  that  your  legislation 
has  looked  rather  to  the  protection  of  the  nursery 
and  the  school  than  to  that  of  the  Armory - 

Gentlemen  Opposed 

Right,  right!  Keep  the  Armory  out  of  politics. 
The  General 

Rising  on  his  feet, 

I  love  my  Armory,  but  I  protest  I  would  rather 
see  it  in  ashes  than  protected  by  a  female 
politician. 

Gentleman  in  Favor 

Then  give  men  the  power  to  protect  it — give  us 
the  ballot. 

Those  Opposed 
We  can  protect  it  as  we  are. 


Those  in  Favor 
Impossible  without  the  ballot. 

Admiral  Bluff 

We’ll  show  you  whether  we  can  or  not. 

Gentleman  in  Favor 
Brute  force  is  not  argument. 

Those  Opposed 

All  the  arguments  you’ll  get  from  us. 

The  disturbance  increases,  cries  of  coward,  bully,  weak¬ 
lings  are  heard.  A  free  fight  develops.  The  ladies 
gradually  awake — not  startled,  but  displeased. 

Senator 

The  marshalls  will  clear  the  room. 

Equal  difficulty  is  experienced  with  all  the  gentlemen, 
but  the  room  is  finally  cleared,  General  Mixup  going 
off  last,  shaking  his  fist  and  growling  at  his  antagonist. 

Second  Member  of  the  Committee 
Just  as  it  was  last  year.  Isn’t  it  strange  that  they 
never  can  discuss  anything  without  coming  to 
blows  about  it ! 

Third  Member 

Well,  at  least  you  can’t  say  they  are  indifferent. 

Senator 

Indifferent !  It  would  be  better  if  they  were.  A 
disgraceful  exhibition ! 

First  Member 

No,  not  disgraceful  in  its  proper  place — the 
Armory. 

That  is  what  they  are  trained  for,  not  argument, 
but  physical  force,  but  it  does  furnish  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  what  I  have  always  said: 
“The  fighters  of  a  country  cannot  be  its  voters.” 

Senator 

Shall  we  take  an  informal  vote  on  the  bill? 

The  curtain  descends  slowly  as  each  member  of  the 
committee  is  heard  voting  nay,  in  turn. 

CURTAIN. 


The  copyright  of  this  play  belongs  to  the  Woman 
Voter.  For  permission  to  produce  or  reprint,  apply  to 
the  Editor. 


TX7E  might  take  Mrs.  and  Mr.  John  Martin’s 
V  V  plan  of  proxy  voting  for  unwilling  fe¬ 
males  more  seriously  if  we  had  voting  by  con¬ 
scription  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  ballot 
is  not  compulsory,  why  have  a  proxy?  Why 
not  adopt  the  simple  expedient  used  by  so  many 
male  voters  and  stay  away  from'  the  polls  directly 
and  indirectly? 


“Flalf  the  logic  of  misgovernment  lies  in  this 
sophistical  dilemma:  If  the  people  are  turbulent 
they  are  unfit  for  liberty ;  if  they  are  quiet  they 
do  not  want  it.” — Macauley. 
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Women’s  Work 


AS  the  feminist  movement  in  this  country 
has  concentrated  on  the  political  issue  and 
expressed  itself  primarily  in  a  fight  for 
woman’s  franchise,  its  other  phases  have  become 
subordinate  and  at  times  have  appeared  to  be 
seriously  neglected.  From  the  European  stand¬ 
point,  the  women  of  the  United  States  seem  in¬ 
different  to  matters  of  far  greater  importance  to 
them  than  the  vote,  such  as  single  standards  of 
morality,  more  favorable  divorce  laws,  equity  in 
the  courts,  motherhood  insurance,  dress  reform 
and  recognition  of  the  work  of  women  in  the 
home  and  outside  of  it.  These  demands  for 
equality,  non-political  in  character,  do,  of  course, 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  attention  here,  but 
there  is  so  little  concerted  action  in  their  behalf, 
compared  with  the  immensity  and  the  expertness 
of  the  suffrage  campaigns,  that  attempts  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  other  concomitants  to  woman’s  complete 
emancipation  seem  sporadic  indeed. 

One  noteworthy  effort  to  determine  what  action 
must  be  taken  to  obtain  for  women  a  just  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  professions  and  the  business  world 
as  well  as  in  the  schools  giving  the  requisite 
training,  is  a  series  of  public  lectures  or  confer¬ 
ences  on  vocations  which  New  York  University 
is  giving  this  winter  at  the  Judson  Memorial  Hall 
on  Washington  Square.  No  less  than  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  subjects  are  here  considered  and  each  is 
discussed  by  a  woman  who  has  made  a  success  in 
her  particular  field. 

Every  Tuesday  evening  since  the  beginning  of 
October,  at  a  quarter  to  eight  the  lecture  room 
has  been  filled  comfortably  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  crowded  to  the  door  hinges  with  women 
(and  here  and  there  a  man)  eager  to  hear  how 
some  member  of  the  once-styled  “weaker  sex”  has 
gone  out  into  a  man’s  world,  overcome  obstacles 
and  forged  ahead  to  recognition  of  her  efforts 
and  professional  and  commercial  success. 

Sometimes  the  authorities  have  invited  experts 
to  address  the  undergraduates  on  opportunities 
awaiting  them  in  one  or  another  field  of  endeavor, 
occasionally  they  have  had  vocational  confer¬ 
ences  of  a  few  days’  duration,  but  no  institution 
has  taken  the  matter  up  as  thoroughly  as  New 
York  University.  Not  only  is  it  giving  these 
lectures  free  to  the  public,  but  it  is  also  recog¬ 
nizing  the  necessity  of  vocational  guidance  in  the 
academic  sphere  by  giving  credit  toward  a  degree 
in  the  School  of  Commerce  to  students  who  do  a 
prescribed  amount  of  reading  and  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  besides  attending  the  lectures. 

One  reason  why  these  lectures  were  made  pub¬ 
lic  was  that  the  authorities  realized  that  they 
might  be  of  great  benefit  to  women  who  were  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  women  who  had  started  in  to 
do  one  thing  and  wished  they  might  be  doing 
something  else,  women  who  were  discontented  or 


undecided  and  who,  therefore,  needed  guidance 
and  help  and  encouragement  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  their  greatest  usefulness.  Therefore, 
the  audience  is  most  heterogenous  and  is  made 
up  of  all  kinds  and  sorts  of  people,  from  $9.00  a 
week  stenographers,  to  college  professors  in 
economics  and  sociology. 

Among  the  interesting  subjects  covered  were 
“Woman  as  an  Economic  Factor,”  by  Miss  Juliet 
S.  Poyntz,  Research  Director  of  the  Rand  School 
of  Social  Science;  a  thoroughly  practical  sum¬ 
mary  on  “The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Business,” 
by  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  a  discussion  of  industrial  arts,  including 
a  talk  on  the  designing  of  clothes  by  Lady  Duff 
Gordon,  a  rousing  debate  on  the  status  of  In¬ 
terior  Decoration  which  Mrs.  Mary  Linton  Ack¬ 
erman  designated  as  “an  asylum  rather  than  a 
profession;”  some  practical  talks  on  the  work  of 
the  insurance  and  real  estate  agent  as  well  as  the 
buyer  and  the  seller  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
business;  addresses  on  various  phases  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  the  making  of  literature,  and  on  Food, 
the  management  of  Tea  Rooms  and  Homemaking 
from  the  viewpoint  of  efficiency.  At  the  close  of 
some  of  the  sessions  the  discussion  has  been  so 
animated  and  prolonged  that  the  janitors  of  the 
building  have  had  to  use  every  means  to  bring 
them  to  a  close.  Sometimes  even  putting  out  the 
lights  has  not  been  immediately  effective. 

Other  lectures  to  come  are  “Women  and  the 
Community,”  their  civic  responsibilities  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  service,  Mrs.  Mary  Ritter  Beard, 
author  of  “Woman’s  Work  in  Municipalities;” 
Rev.  Ann  Allebach  on  “Ministerial  Responsibil¬ 
ity  to  the  Community” ;  “Opportunities  for  the 
Student  of  Psychology,”  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Keller,  of 
the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,”  “Rural  Credits— Coloniza¬ 
tion — Marketing,”  Mrs.  Haviland  H.  Lund, 
founder  of  the  “Forward-to-the-Land  League ;” 
“Agriculture  and  Allied  Industries,”  Miss  Hilda 
Loines,  Secretary  of  the  Women’s  National 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association ; 
“Social  Service— Case  Work,”  Miss  Mary  E. 
Richmond,  Charity  Organization  Department, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation;  “Research,”  Miss 
Mary  VanKleeck,  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Miss 
Katharine  Davis  and  Miss  Lillian  Wald  are 
scheduled  to  speak  later  in  the  term. 

The  instantaneous  response  to  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  course  was  so  great  that  it 
was  deemed  advisable  for  a  time  to  issue  no  more 
tickets  of  admission.  But  now  that  the  sessions 
are  taking  place  in  the  larger  hall  of  the  build¬ 
ing  a  new  edition  of  cards  will  be  issued  to  all 
who  apply  to  Major  B.  Foster,  Secretary,  School 
of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York 
University. 
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Iowa  Next 


Rose  Lawless  Geyer 


SUFFRAGE  has  never  been  put  to  the  test 
under  more  auspicious  circumstances  than 
in  Iowa.  In  fact,  the  suffragists  could 
hardly  have  found  a  more  desirable  field  in  which 
to  renew  their  fight  for  the  ballot,  after  the  four 
defeats  in  the  East,  than  in  the  heart  of  the 
Middle  West — Iowa.  The  fact  that  the  situation 
in  Iowa  is  quite  different  from  that  in  the  East 
gives  several  points  of  advantage  to  the  Iowa 
workers  in  the  present  campaign,  which  ends  on 
June  5,  the  day  of  the  state  primaries. 

Those  forces  for  evil  which  fought  Votes  for 
Women  so  determinedly  in  the  East  are  not  so 
firmly  entrenched  in  Iowa.  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  advantage  of  conducting  a  campaign  in  a 
State  which  ranks  first  as  regards  literacy,  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  being  but  one  and  seven- 
tenths.  Iowa  also  has  a  relatively  small  percent¬ 
age  of  foreign-born  citizens.  An  educational 
campaign  conducted  in  such  a  field  as  this  can¬ 
not  help  but  bear  fruit,  is  the  belief  of  the  suf¬ 
fragists  of  Iowa. 

The  women  are  approaching  the  end  of  their 


fifty-year  struggle  for  the  ballot  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  comes  from  the  active,  friendly  sup¬ 
port  of  those  forces  which  are  essentially  Iowan. 
The  cause  of  suffrage  is  supported  by  Iowa’s 
chief  executive,  Governor  George  W.  Clarke,  by 
Senators  Cummins  and  Kenyon,  and  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  field  of  politics,  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  Almost  every  influential  paper  in 
the  State,  through  its  editorial  and  news  columns, 
is  supporting  the  equal  suffrage  cause  in  a  vigor¬ 
ous  manner.  A  most  significant  step  in  the  Iowa 
suffrage  movement  was  the  formation,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  of  a  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suffrage, 
which  is  statewide  in  its  scope.  An  organization 
will  be  perfected  in  every  county,  which,  it  may 
readily  be  seen,  will  bring  powerful  aid  to  the 
Votes  for  Women  cause. 

The  support  from  the  women’s  side  is  as 
sweeping  and  comprehensive.  Almost  every  large 
organization  which  includes  women  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  has  not  only  endorsed  suffrage,  but  is 
working  actively  for  it.  The  Iowa  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  clubs,  with  a  membership  of 


Iowa  and  the  Suffrage  Milestone 


By  courtesy  of  Martha  Hart  and  Jay  N.  Darling  (Ding) 


“And  where  are  you  going,  fair  Iowa,  pray?” 

“I’m  bound  for  perfection;  please  tell  me  the  way?” 

The  answer  is  simple;  yon  milestone,  I’m  told, 
is  marked  “Equal  Suffrage”  in  letters  of  gold. 

And  when  you  have  passed  it — lo,  gleaming  and  white, 
The  straight  road  of  Progress  will  lead  you  aright!” 


( 
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17,000;  the  State  Grange,  which  includes  many 
women  in  its  membership ;  organized  labor,  the 
State  Teachers’  Association,  which  includes  a 
majority  of  the  25,000  women  teachers  in  the 
State;  the  State  Registered  Nurses’  Association 
and  the  W.  C.  T.  U  are  among  the  organizations 
co-operating  with  the  suffrage  association  to  put 
Iowa  on  the  suffrage  map  in  June. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  just  given  a 
strong  endorsement  for  equal  suffrage  in  its  de¬ 
cision  in  a  case  involving  the  votes  cast  by  the 
women  of  Des  Moines  on  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  municipal  court.  It  is  true  that 
three  of  the  seven  judges  did  not  agree  on  the 
opinion,  but  it  is  understood  that  this  difference 
of  opinion  was  over  a  point  of  law  and  did  not 
express  the  attitude  of  these  three  men  concern¬ 
ing  full  citizenship  for  women.  Chief  Justice 
Evans,  one  of  the  dissenting  members  of  the 
court,  declared  the  other  justices  had  trium¬ 
phantly  beaten  the  Legislature  to  the  final  goal, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  near  at  hand,”  and  he 
added:  “We  may  safely  assume  that  the  women 
are  to  be  fully  emancipated  from  political  disa¬ 
bility.” 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  court,  written  by 
Justice  Preston,  and  fully  concurred  in  by 
three  other  members  of  the  court,  said  in  part: 
“  *  *  *  we  may  well  keep  in  view  the 

progress  of  our  state  legislation  for  many  years 
toward  the  complete  emancipation  of  woman 
from  the  disabilities  and  discriminations  form¬ 
erly  imposed  upon  her  by  the  law  until  now  the 
constitutional  restrictions  which  denies  her  entire 
equality  at  the  polls  is  practically  the  last  surviv¬ 
ing  badge  of  her  supposed  inferiority  in  per¬ 
sonal,  civil  and  civic  rights.  *  *  *  While  the 

presence  of  women  at  the  polls  is  an  innovation 
which  all  do  not  view  with  equal  equanimity  or 
satisfaction,  yet  to  my  mind  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  good  reason  why  she,  who  is  man’s 
equal  in  other  rights  of  person  and  property,  and 
has  no  less  interest  than  he  in  good  government 
and  social  order,  should  not  equally  with  him 
make  her  voice  heard  and  her  influence  felt  at  the 
ballot  box,  where  questions  affecting  the  common 
good  are  put  to  their  final  test.  When  that  time 
arrives,  and  equality  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  is 
accomplished,  may  we  not  confidently  expect  an 
advanced  standard  of  good  citizenship  and  a 
more  truly  republican  form  of  government? 

Turning  from  the  executive  and  judiciary 
bodies  of  the  State  to  the  clergy,  Iowa  suffragists 
are  again  fortunate.  The  support  of  these  men 
who,  through  their  personal  influence  and  their 
pulpits,  are  leaders  in  their  communities,  means 
much  for  the  cause  of  suffrage.  On  the  Sunday 
in  May  when  Mothers  Day  sermons  will  be  given 
the  congregations  in  all  parts  of  the  state  in  the 
cities  and  in  the  cross  roads  churches — will  hear 
suffrage  sermons. 


Among  the  influential  clergymen  who  are 
working  actively  for  the  suffrage  cause  is  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Austin  M.  Dowling,  bishop  of  the  Des 
Moines,  diocese  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  an  important  factor  in  the  community. 
Bishop  Dowling  has  delivered  a  number  of  ad¬ 
dresses  in  which  he  voiced  his  belief  in  equal 
suffrage. 

In  this  campaign,  which  is  engaging  national 
attention,  Iowa  has  not  only  the  good  will  of  her 
sister  states  but  their  very  active  co-operation  as 
well.  Like  very  good  neighbors,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  Nebraska  and  Missouri  are 
giving  aid  in  many  ways,  and  the  Eastern  States 
are  not  forgetting  Iowa.  One  splendid  gift  came 
to  Iowa  through  the  national  president,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt.  As  her  personal  gift  to 
her  native  state — Iowa — Mrs.  Catt  is  paying  the 
salary  of  an  organizer  throughout  the  campaign. 
The  Woman  Votes  Campaign  Alliance  is  also 
giving  the  services  of  an  organizer  to  the 
campaign. 

When  the  weight  of  all  this  support  given  the 
cause  in  Iowa  is  duly  considered,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Iowa  lays  claim  to  conducting  a  campaign 
under  conditions  that  have  never  been  equalled 
by  any  other  campaign  state?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  Iowa,  believing  in  her  friends  and  trusting 
to  the  intelligence  of  her  voters,  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  she  is  to  be  the  twelfth  state  to  give  full 
suffrage  to  women?  “Iowa  Next”  is  a  campaign 
slogan  which  is  well  understood  in  all  parts  of 
the  state. 

The  plan  under  which  Iowa  is  developing  her 
campaign  has  been  declared  by  one  of  the  na¬ 
tional  officers  to  be  the  best  ever  tried  out  by  any 
state.  This  plan  calls  for  the  development  of 
the  county  unit.  Each  county  has  its  chairman 
and  township' chairmen,  all  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  board.  In  each  county 
there  are  committees  that  correspond  to  the  state 
committees,  such  as  the  press,  literature,  speakers 
bureau,  finance  and  publicity.  Each  county 
chairman  is  urged  to  develop  all  suffrage  ma¬ 
terial  within  her  county  and  to  enlist  the  local 
men  and  women  of  prominence  in  the  county 
work.  That  this  plan  works  out  well  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  county  so  many  of  the  well- 
known  men  were  enlisted  by  the  speakers  bureau 
that  it  was  necessary  to  hold  two  large  meetings 
to  get  in  all  who  wanted  to  speak.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  county  unit  plan  is  that  it  gives 
each  county  chairman  opportunity  to  use  such 
aid  and  material  as  she  feels  best  suited  to  her 
particular  county. 

By  assignment  of  the  state  board,  district  or¬ 
ganizers  have  been  placed  in  each  congressional 
district  to  organize  that  district  down  to  the 
smallest  unit,  co-operating  with  the  county  chair¬ 
men  in  interviewing  voters,  arranging  for  meet- 
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ings  and  special  features  and  in  getting  everything 
in  readiness  for  the  work  of  election  day. 

The  campaign  now  under  way  was  begun  as 
soon  as  the  Legislature,  for  the  second  and  last 
time,  passed  the  measure  submitting  to  the  voters 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
During  the  last  few  months  a  most  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  carried  on.  The  remaining  weeks 
will  be  devoted  to  taking  the  canvass  and  check¬ 
ing  up  the  vote.  This  work  was  started  some 
time  ago  in  many  of  the  counties  and  the  result 
in  each  instance  has  been  such  as  to  add  strength 
to  the  hopes  of  the  suffragists. 

Des  Moines,  the  largest  city  in  the  State,  was 
canvassed  thoroughly  something  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  the  result  of  this  house  to  house 
canvass  showed  21,284  as  favorable  to  suffrage, 
5,955  as  neutral  and  2,503  as  opposed.  This  vote 
will  be  rechecked.  During  the  summer  months, 
at  the  county  fairs  and  various  other  large  gather¬ 
ings,  straw  votes  were  taken  and  the  majority  in 
each  instance  was  in  favor  of  suffrage  by  a  large 
percentage. 

The  vote  in  Iowa  is  largely  rural  and  much  of 
the  work  has  been  done  in  these  rural  districts 
and  at  the  meetings  of  the  granges  and  farmers’ 
institutes,  where  suffrage  addresses  have  been 
given  with  effective  results.  The  Iowa  farmer 
realizes  that  the  Iowa  farm  woman  is  as  inter¬ 


ested  in  good  roads,  in  good  schools  and  the 
economical  administration  of  county  affairs  as 
he  is  himself,  and  that  doubling  the  farm  vote 
would  serve  to  increase  its  effectiveness  and 
power. 

Newspapers  of  the  state  believe  one  of  the  first 
directions  in  which  the  women’s  votes  will  be  felt 
will  be  good  roads.  There  is  no  one  more  vitally 
effected  by  the  taxation  and  tenantry  problems 
than  the  farm  woman,  and  these  are  two  big 
questions  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  help 
solve.  Then,  too,  there  are  16,000  women  in 
Iowa  who  are  managing  or  owning  farms. 

That  suffrage  will  carry  at  the  primary  has 
been  predicted  time  and  again  by  men  wno  have 
every  reason  to  know  the  pulse  of  the  voters. 
Secretary  of  State  W.  S.  Allen  has  predicted  at 
least  a  20,000  majority  for  equal  suffrage. 
Though  the  suffragists  share  the  belief  of  the 
men  who  believe  the  cause  will  triumph,  they 
have  no  intention  of  sitting  down,  but  rather 
they  are  bestirring  themselves  in  a  way  that 
makes  for  effective  results. 

Miss  Flora  Dunlap,  president  of  the  Iowa 
Equal  Suffrage  Association,  has  put  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  her  belief  in  victory  for  Iowa  next  June 
when  she  says,  “Iowa  will  win  because  the  men 
and  women  who  live  in  Iowa  are  back  of  the 
movement.” 


Will  the  Senate  Listen  to  the  People? 

Helen  C.  Dwight 

National  Child  Labor  Committee 


44T  TOUSE  to  pass  child  labor  bill,  but  Senate 
X  1  will  kill  it,”  was  the  press  report  cur¬ 
rent  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  House  did  pass  the 
pill — by  a  vote  of  337  to  46 — and  now  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  will  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  come  true? 
Will  the  Senate  kill  the  child  labor  bill? 

Last  year  the  Senate  did  kill  it  when  it  was 
brought  up  under  special  ruling  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  One  Senator,  Overman,  of  North 
Carolina,  objected  to  its  being  debated  at  that 
time,  and  so,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
that  settled  the  bill. 

But  will  it  be  killed  this  year? 

Perhaps  we  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  are  too  optimistic,  perhaps  we  underesti¬ 
mate  the  strength  of  the  bill’s  opponents,  but  the 
truth  is  we  believe  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  it  passed.  After  all,  even  the 
Senate,  though  not  essentially  a  representative 
body,  is  amenable  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  people  want  this  bill 
passed,  and  passed  quickly. 


Dayton  {Ohio)  Journal 

“Please,  Sir,  Can  You  Reach  the  Key?” 
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The  very  organizations  behind  the  bill,  show  its 
popular  character.  The  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  itself,  with  a  membership  of  9,000 
scattered  all  over  the  country  is  a  pretty  fair  in¬ 
dex  of  popular  belief  in  the  federal  child  labor 
bill.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  sup¬ 
porting  the  bill.  So  is  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  So  is  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  So  is  the 
American  Medical  Association.  It  goes  almost 
without  saying  that  suffragists  are  behind  the 
bill,  so  long  have  child  labor  reform  and  woman 
suffrage  been  coupled. 

But  even  if  these  groups  of  people  were  not 
avowedly  in  favor  of  the  Keating  bill,  the  attitude 
of  the  press  of  the  country  toward  it  would  be 
enough  to  indicate  the  state  of  mind  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  at  least  32  states  we  know  that  leading 
newspapers  have  taken  the  trouble  to  publish  edi¬ 
torials  favoring  it.  Such  papers  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune ,  the  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  the 
Boston  Transcript,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  the  Kansas  City  Post,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Call  are  actively  supporting  the  meas¬ 
ure.  And  as  time  goes  on,  interest  seems  to  bq 
spreading,  the  papers  are  giving  it  more  and 
more  space,  and  more  papers  are  taking  a  definite 
stand  for  it. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
February  2d,  however,  when  the  bill  was  passed, 
is  probably  the  most  significant  evidence  of  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  representatives  of  38 
states  voted  solidly  for  the  bill.  Only  four  states 
— Georgia,  Mississippi  and  the  Carolinas — 
showed  a  majority  against  the  bill.  Of  the  46 
men  who  voted  against  it,  only  one  was  from  a 
Northern  state,  Parker  of  New  Jersey,  but  even 
the  45  Southerners  who  opposed  it,  did  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  majority  of  the  South;  there  are  150 
Southern  Congressmen  and  105  of  them  either 
voted  for  the  bill  or  refrained  from  voting  at  all. 
Can  anyone  believe,  then,  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  country  does  not  favor  the  Keating  child 
labor  bill  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is 
sectional  and  largely  prejudiced  by  special  inter¬ 
ests.  At  the  hearings  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor,  the  only  people  who  appeared 
against  the  bill  were  representatives  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Cotton  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
James  Emery,  counsel  for  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  who  admitted  on  cross- 
examination  that  the  4,000  members  of  his  as¬ 
sociation  had  never  been  approached  as  individu¬ 
als  on  the  subject  of  the  bill;  he  represented 
simply  the  board  of  directors  who  had  acted  on  a 


resolution  against  the  bill  he  himself  had  pre¬ 
sented.  At  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Committee,  the  same  thing 
was  true;  only  representatives  of  the  cotton 
manufacturers  opposed  the  measure. 

But  why  is  the  opposition  confined  to  this 
single  group  ?  Because  the  cotton  manufacturers 
claim  that  the  bill  is  aimed  directly  at  them.  But 
as  it  happens  the  bill  is  not  directed  at  the  cotton 
manufacturers.  It  mentions  no  specific  indus¬ 
tries  :  it  covers  all  mills,  factories,  canneries, 
workshops,  manufacturing  establishments,  mines 
and  quarries  in  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1910  there  are  some  150,000  chil¬ 
dren  employed  in  these  places  who  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  bill,  and  only  about  65,000  of  them 
are  employed  in  Southern  States.  There  are  only 
nine  states  in  the  Union  that  already  have  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Keating  bill  on  their  statute 
books.  That  is,  the  bill  will  affect  39  states — 
and  yet  only  four  states  voted  against  it  in  the 
House  of  Representatives ! 

So  it  looks  as  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  had  at  last  come  to  the  point  of  wishing 
to  do  away  with  child  labor.  As  someone  said 
at  the  recent  national  child  labor  conference  in 
Asheville,  N.  C. — where,  by  the  way,  we  learned 
that  a  good  part  of  the  South  resents  being  mis¬ 
represented  by  the  cotton  interests — this  is  an  age 
of  conservation,  and  at  last  we  are  realising  that 
the  first  asset  of  the  nation  to  be  conserved  should 
be  the  nation’s  children,  its  future  citizens. 

But  the  opposition  to  the  bill  will  not  stop 
fighting  until  the  last  vote  is  taken  in  the  Senate. 
The  opposition  will  undoubtedly  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  to  delay  the  bill  as  they  did  in  the  House. 
A  single  Senator  may  succeed  in  killing  the  meas¬ 
ure  if  it  can  be  delayed  to  the  end  of  the  session 
and  then  brought  up  under  a  special  rule.  The 
only  way  to  assure  its  passage  is  for  each  of  us 
who  believes  in  the  bill  to  keep  on  fighting,  too, 
until  the  last  vote  is  taken.  We  must  write  our 
own  Senators,  urging  them  not  only  to  vote  for 
the  bill  but  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
hurry  its  passage.  We  must  get  our  friends  to 
write.  We  must  ask  our  newspapers  to  give  the 
bill  all  the  publicity  possible.  In  short,  we  must 
be  as  active  in  supporting  the  bill  as  the  minority 
are  in  opposing  it. 

At  the  conference  in  Asheville,  Dr.  McKelway, 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  said: 
“One  man  killed  the  child  labor  bill  last  year. 
And  what  would  the  bill  have  done  if  he  had  not 
objected  to  it?  It  would  have  freed  27,000  chil¬ 
dren  between  10  and  14,  from  the  factories  and 
mills  in  this  country;  it  would  have  freed  17,000 
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children  between  10  and  16  from  work  deep 
down  in  the  mines;  it  would  have  given  122,000 
children  under  16  an  8-hour  day  in  the  factories 
instead  of  a  9,  10  or  11-hour  day;  and  it  would 
have  taken  29,000  children  under  16  out  of  night 
work  in  factories.  In  other  words,  it  would  have 
directly  affected  150,000  children  under  16  now 
employed  in  this  country.  It  would  have  freed 
150,000  children — and  one  man  killed  it.  I  for 
one  should  not  care  to  have  the  responsibility 
that  one  man  tookmpon  himself!” 

It  is  quite  a  responsibility — the  responsibility 
for  the  future  of  150,000  or  more  children,  and 
few  of  us  would  care  to  have  it.  Yet  will  not 
that  responsibility  rest  partially  on  us  this  year 
if  the  Keating  child  labor  bill  is  killed  again  in 
the  Senate?  Is  the  responsibility  not  ours  if  we 
fail  to  let  our  Senators  know  our  sentiments  ? 
Is  it  hot  our  responsibility  if  we  have  not  done 
everything  in  our  power  to  hurry  the  passage  of 
the  bill  ? 

A  Tolstoi 

IT  is  nearly  half  a  century  since  Tolstoi  pub¬ 
lished  Anna  Karenina,  yet  his  symposium  on 
woman  suffrage  which  reflects  the  attitude 
of  a  group  of  Russians  of  the  period  might  have 
been  written  but  yesterday. 

“The  conversation,”  said  Tolstoi,  “immediately  went 
over  to  the  question  of  women’s  education. 

“Alexei  Alexandrovitch  was  of  the  opinion  that 
woman’s  education  was  too  much  confused  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  emancipation,  and  that  on  that  account  alone 
it  was  harmful. 

“  ‘I  believe  on  the  contrary  that  these  two  questions 
are  inseparable,’  Pestsov  observed.  ‘It  is  like  a  vicious 
circle.  Woman  is  deprived  of  her  rights  because  of 
her  lack  of  education,  and  her  lack  of  education  is  due 
to  the  deprivation  of  her  rights.  We  must  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  bondage  of  woman  is  so  great  and 
so  old  that  we  frequently  fail  to  understand  the  abyss 
that  separates  her  from  us.’ 

“  ‘When  you  spoke  of  her  rights,’  Sergei  Ivanovitch 
began  as  soon  as  Pestsov  had  finished,  ‘did  you  mean 
the  right  to  perform  duties  on  a  jury,  a  county  council, 
as  presidents  of  law-courts,  or  members  of  parliament?’ 
“  ‘Precisely.’ 

“  ‘If  you  think  that  women  can  fulfil  these  functions, 
would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  them  as  duties 
and  not  as  rights ?  You  will  all  agree  that  in  sitting 
on  a  jury  or  town  council,  or  doing  the  work  of  a  tele¬ 
graph  operator,  we  are  performing  duties.  Thus  it 
would  turn  out  that  the  women  are  seeking  duties,  and 
quite  legitimately  so.  We  cannot  but  sympathize  with 
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their  desire  to  aid  men  in  their  labors.’ 

“  ‘Quite  so,’  Alexei  Alexandrovitch  remarked.  'But 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
this:  are  women  fitted  for  these  duties?’ 

“  ‘Without  doubt  they  will  be  when  education  be¬ 
comes  general  among  them,’  Stepan  Arkadyevitch  put 
in.  .  .  . 

“‘And  the  proverb?’  the  old  prince  asked,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  conversation  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  ‘I  may  repeat  it  in  the  presence  of  my  daughters. 
Woman  has  long  hair,  but  .  .  .’ 

“  ‘We  thought  the  same  of  the  negroes  before  their 
liberation!’  Pestsov  interrupted  him,  angrily. 

“  ‘It  seems  strange  to  me  that  women  should  be 
looking  for  new  duties  while  men  are  trying  to  escape 
from  them,’  Sergei  Ivanovitch  observed. 

“  ‘Duties  are  accompanied  by  rights,  power,  money, 
honor;  that  is  what  women  are  after,’  Pestsov  re¬ 
marked. 

“  ‘It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  same  as  though  I  de¬ 
manded  the  right  to  be  a  wet-nurse,  and  felt  injured 
because  it  was  not  granted  me,  while  women  were 
being  paid  for  it,’  the  old  prince  put  in.  .  .  . 

“  ‘But  we  stand  for  a  principle,  for  an  ideal !’ 
Pestsov  thundered.  ‘Woman  claims  the  right  to  be  in¬ 
dependent  and  educated ;  she  is  oppressed  and  crushed 
by  the  consciousness  that  this  is  impossible.’ 

“  ‘Just  as  I  am  oppressed  and  crushed  because  I 
won’t  be  received  as  a  wet-nurse  in  a  foundling  hos¬ 
pital,’  the  old  prince  said,  much  to  the  delight  of  Tur- 
ovtsin,  who  laughed  so  much  that  he  dropped  the  thick 
end  of  a  piece  of  asparagus  into  the  sauce.” 
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With  Our  Allies — the  Antis 


WE  invite  our  readers  to  send  anti-suffrage  ar- 
guments  and  statements  for  this  page  which 
often  wins  converts  where  suffrage  arguments 
fail.  For  the  best  “pearl”  sent  to  the  editor  be¬ 
fore  March  15th  we  will  give  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Woman  Voter  as  a  prize. 

Prize  Pearl 

“She  (my  wife)  loyally  supported  my  views, 
even  when  she  did  not  share  them,  and  we  were 
of  one  mind.” 

The  mind  was  that  of  our  old  anti-suffrage 
friend,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  The  pearl  was  de¬ 
posited  in  his  recently  published  Reminiscences. 

How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Life 
vs.  Woman  Suffrage 
C.  E.  Tibbets 

“The  giving  of  suffrage  to  women  permits 
them  to  travel  over  the  country,  stop  at  hotels, 
and  commingle  with  men  as  freely  as  men  now 
commingle  with  each  other.  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  some  of  the  disreputable  women  of 
large  cities  are  graduates  of  colleges,  some  of 
them  of  high  schools,  and  but  few  who  have  not 
graduated  from  grammar  schools,  and  I  strenu¬ 
ously  object  to  forcing  our  innocent  young 
women  into  such  association  by  giving  them  suf¬ 
frage,  which  will  permit  their  commingling  to¬ 
gether  in  hotels  and  politics.” 

“While  it  is  impossible  to  employ  Ameri¬ 
can-born  girls  for  housekeepers  or  cooks,  we 
find  the  restaurants  and  similar  public  places  full 
of  them,  but  they  only  understand  one  thing 
well,  such  as  waiting  on  table.  They  have  not 
been  educated  so  that  they  could  take  charge  of 
a  home  and  cook  a  meal  properly.  This  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  about  during  the  last  sixty 
years  by  the  agitation  of  Woman  Suffrage.” 

“If  the  brain  power,  intellect,  alertness, 
and  good  judgment  of  the  female  sex  are  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  the  male,  when  they  are 
granted  the  suffrage,  some  of  the  same  men  who 
granted  it  to  them  will  vote  with  them  and  will 
elect  the  senators,  congressmen,  governors,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  from  the 
ranks  of  the  female  sex,  then  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  ‘The  mentally  strong  for  the  intellectual  po¬ 
sitions  and  the  physically  strong  for  the  servile 
work.’  Under  such  conditions  the  men  who  ad¬ 
mit  their  minds  are  not  as  strong  as  those  of  the 
women,  will  be  awarded  positions  under  the 
rulers  in  accordance  with  their  own  admission  as 


to  their  mental  weakness,  and  many  of  them  will 
be  washing  dishes,  scrubbing  porches,  pounding 
carpets,  blackening  stoves,  building  fires,  doing 
the  washing,  and  peeping  out  through  basement 
windows,  wishing  that  some  beautiful  females 
would  come  along  and  select  them  for  husbands.” 

Rabbit  Philosophy 

THE  United  States  is  the  only  civilized  country 
where  it  is  a  crime  to  give  information  with  re¬ 
gard  to  family  limitation.  The  recent  agitation 
by  social  workers,  doctors  and  progressive  people 
in  general  to  have  our  archaic  law  amended  has 
brought  about  a  live  discussion  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  birth  control. 

A  symposium  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  last  Spring,  showed  that  Dr.  Ira  Wile 
and  Miss  Lavinia  Dock  believed  in  family  limit¬ 
ations  while  Anthony  Comstock  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Dodge  were  opposed  to  dissemination  of  inform¬ 
ation  with  regard  to  birth  control. 

Human  multiplication  is  desirable  at  any  price, 
according  to  the  Anti  point  of  view.  The  fact 
that  thousands  of  babies  die  before  they  are 
a  year  old  while  thousands  of  those  who  live  have 
a  heritage  of  poverty  which  makes  them  unfit  for 
the  struggle  of  life  is  of  no  consequence.  Says 
Mrs.  Dodge:  “I  think  the  poor  people  are  very 
well  taken  care  of.  I  have  worked  for  years  in 
day  nurseries  and  other  charitable  organizations 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  children  of  the  poor 
are  taken  care  of.” 

A  child’s  place  then  is  not  in  the  home  but  in 
the  day  nursery.  A  rather  quaint  philosophy, 
this,  from  a  leading  defender  of  “the  sphere,” 
unless  we  read  between  the  lines  that  it  applies 
only  to  the  poor.  Not  better  babies,  but  more 
babies ;  not  selective  parenthood,  but  enforced 
parenthood ;  not  a  low  death  rate,  but  a  high 
birth  rate;  not  welcome  and  opportunity  for 
every  child,  but  plenty  of  day  nurseries  and  char¬ 
itable  organizations — such  is  the  rabbit  philos¬ 
ophy. 


Chivalry  is  dead.  His  funeral  was  held  at  the 
Union  League  Club,  Elihu  Root  presiding.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ceremony  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
work  against  all  bills  for  woman  suffrage  in  the 
New  York  Legislature.  The  committee  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  Albany,  where  they  will  exhibit  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  oldest  and  strongest  to  guide  forever 
the  destinies  of  the  State. 
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Facts  and  Fancies 


THREE  modest  little  volumes,  one  bearing 
the  seal  of  Columbia  University,  the  other 
two  reprinted  from  The  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Sociology  bid  fair  to  abolish  forever  a 
group  of  scientific  fancies  which  have  been  used 
for  years  as  a  basis  for  opposing  the  progress  of 
women.  The  importance  of  these  books  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  feminism  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 
Two  of  the  studies,  Variability  as  Related  to  Sex 
Differences  in  Achievement  and  Functional 
Periodicity  were  made  by  Leta  Hollingsworth, 
and  the  third,  The  Comparative  Variability  of  the 
Sexes  at  Birth ,  was  made  by  Dr.  Helen  Montague 
in  co-operation  with  Mrs.  Hollingsworth. 

A  certain  professor  explained  his  many- 
syllabled  academic  phrases  as  “fool  killers” 
which  prevented  too  many  questions  from  the 
students.  A  great  deal  of  scientific  literature  on 
the  biological  and  physiological  differences  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  has  been  put  forth  with 
somewhat  the  same  method,  and  average  people 
have  been  so  much  awed  by  the  flow  of  language 
that  they  have  never  dared  to  ask  if  it  were  really 
so.  Dr.  Montague  and  Mrs.  Hollingsworth,  hav¬ 
ing  more  courage  and  more  scientific  training 
than  average  people,  determined  to  find  out  the 
basis  in  fact  of  the  principal  anti-feminist  fancy, 
the  theory  of  the  greater  variability  of  men. 

“It  has  been  stated,”  they  say,  “that  woman  represents 
the  static  and  conservative  element  in  civilization,  while 
man  represents  the  dynamic  and  variable  element  and 
that  this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  historical 
achievement  has  been  the  achievement  of  men.  It  is 
further  indicated  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  in 
spite  of  any  changes  that  may  be  wrought  in  the 
economic  and  social  status  of  women,  men  will  always 
lead  women  intellectually,  because  they  are  inherently 
more  variable.” 

Much  of  the  generalization  in  the  literature  of 
the  subject  is  based  upon  measurements  of  the 
structural  differences  between  male  and  female, 
the  supposition  being  that  greater  anatomical 
variation  implies  greater  mental  variation.  A 
number  of  studies  made  by  doctors  are  based 
upon  measurements  of  new-born  babies.  Two  of 
the  classics  include  scientific  measurements  of  20 
and  27  infants,  while  a  more  elaborate  treatise  is 
based  upon  the  measurements  of  372  males  and 
342  females.  Dr.  Montague  and  Mrs.  Hollings¬ 
worth  based  their  results  upon  measurements 
made  at  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children  of  20,000  infants  at  birth.  Their 

conclusions  are  as  follows : 

“Male  infants  are  on  the  average,  without  exception, 
slightly  larger  than  female  infants  in  all  anatomical 
measurements.  The  difference  is,  however,  much  less 
than  we  expected  to  find,  and  is  in  most  cases  so  small 
as  to  be  practicably  negligible.  *  *  *  The  differences 
in  variability  are  very  slight.  *  *  *  The  facts  adduced 
lend  no  support  whatever  to  the  theory  that  males  are 
inherently  more  variable  than  females.  Whichever 
figure  we  take  as  the  measure  of  variability,  there  is 


no  indication  of  any  real  sex  difference  for  the  anat¬ 
omy  as  a  whole.  It  is  true  that  in  cranial  measurements 
females  are  very  slightly  more  variable  on  the  whole, 
both  relatively  and  absolutely,  in  spite  of  their  slightly 
smaller  central  tendency,  and  this  fact  is  especially  in¬ 
teresting  in  view  of  the  statement  made  by  Ellis  (Have¬ 
lock)  that  ‘as  might  be  anticipated,  the  greater  variabil¬ 
ity  of  men  in  mental  capacity  is,  on  the  anatomical  side, 
connected  with  a  greater  variability  in  the  size  of  the 
skull  and  brain.’ 

“Our  results,  showing  that  there  is  no  inherent  dif¬ 
ference  in  anatomical  variability,  suggest  that  there 
will  be  found  no  inherent  difference  in  mental  variabil¬ 
ity,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  such  is  the  case.  *  *  * 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  accurate  and  compre¬ 
hensive  studies  so  far  made  of  comparative  anatomical 
variability  of  the  sexes  fail  to  reveal  any  sign  of  greater 
male  variability  and  since  there  are  no  experimental  or 
statistical  data  extant  which  prove  the  greater  mental 
variability  of  males,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  abandon 
greater  male  variability  as  an  ingenious  explanation 
of  sex  differences  in  achievement,  and  as  the  source  of 
‘social  and  practical  consequences  of  the  widest 
significance.’  ” 

When  the  question  of  the  higher  education  of 
women  was  under  discussion  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  movement  was  based  upon 
physiological  grounds.  Later,  when  the  struggle 
for  woman’s  political  enfranchisement  began,  the 
same  reasons  were  brought  forward  by  its  op¬ 
ponents.  A  French  writer,  Icard,  summed  up  the 
situation  of  women  in  this  way : 

“The  psychical  and  physical  state  of  women  during 
the  menstrual  period  seems  to  me  to  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why  she  should  not  administer  public 
affairs.  Indeed,  one  cannot  depend  upon  a  health  so 
fragile  and  so  often  disturbed;  the  errors  of  judgment 
and  the  false  evaluations  so  often  made  at  the  time 
prove  that  they  (women)  are  unable  to  undertake  com¬ 
fortably  and  successfully  that  which  should  be  the  ex¬ 
clusive  lot  of  the  stronger  sex.” 

Mrs.  Hollingsworth  questioned  this  anti-femi¬ 
nist  fancy  and  for  three  years,  by  a  series  of 
careful  laboratory  experiments  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  studied  woman’s  mental  and  motor  abil¬ 
ities  during  menstration.  The  result,  published 
in  the  book  Functional  Periodicity  is  that  “Care¬ 
ful  and  exact  measurement  does  not  reveal  a 
periodic  mental  or  motor  inefficiency  in  normal 
women.” 

We  hope  that  the  editorial  writer  of  the  New 
York  Times,  who  has  exploited  women’s  alleged 
physiological  difficulties  as  an  argument  against 
woman  suffrage,  will  read  this  book  before  the 
next  campaign.  As  Mrs.  Hollingsworth  perti¬ 
nently  suggests,  it  is  really  time  that  we  should 
have  some  studies  of  the  psychology  of  women 
based  on  truth,  not  on  opinion  ;  on  precise,  not  on 
anecdotal  evidence ;  on  accurate  data  rather  than 
on  the  remnants  of  magic.  Moreover,  in  this 
field  of  women’s  psychology  and  physiology, 
women  are  eminently  fitted  to  make  at  least  as 
authoritative  statements  as  are  men. 
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THE  CITY  CONVENTION. 

ELEGATES  and  alternates  from  the  five 
boroughs  completely  filled  the  floor  of 
the  Friends’  Meeting  House,  East  Six- 
Street,  on  the  evening  of  January  31st,  and  the 
attendance  of  unofficial  suffragists  left  no  gallery 
seat  unoccupied. 

The  convention  resembled  its  predecessors  in 
the  spirit  of  harmony  which  marked  the  pro¬ 
ceedings;  it  differed  from  former  gatherings  in 
that  reports  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
Not  that  the  audience  was  left  in  ignorance  of 
work  accomplished,  but  the  record  was  presented 
in  summary  in  the  Chairman’s  address. 

Recognition  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  evening.  The  note  was  struck  in  Miss 
Hay’s  opening  speech,  it  was  echoed  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  and  repeated  in  the  succeeding  addresses. 
The  first  instance  of  recognition  was  the  greeting 
accorded  Miss  Hay,  a  loving  tribute  to  her  faith¬ 
ful  leadership,  and  a  pledge  of  continued  loyalty. 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Davis,  whom  the  Mayor  has 
“recognized”  by  appointment  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Parole,  was  the  first  speaker,  and 
gave  an  outline  of  the  purpose  of  the  new  Board. 
Dr.  Mary  Lines  followed  with  a  tale  of  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  appointment  of  three  women  doctors 
to  the  staff  of  the  Cumberland  Street  Hospital. 
Then  Deputy  Commissioner  Clark,  of  the  Street 
Cleaning  Department,  told  of  work  recently  as¬ 
signed  to  women.  Mrs.  Raymond  Brown,  who 
came  to  listen,  but  was  called  upon  to  speak, 
made  a  cheery  little  speech  as  she  always  does. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  received  a  rousing 
welcome  as  she  rose  to  make  the  concluding  ad¬ 
dress.  It  developed  also  that  Mrs.  Catt  “recog¬ 
nized”  something  before  election — that  we  had 
allowed  a  shade  of  pessimism  to  tinge  our 
thoughts,  which  was  not  in  the  least  the  kind  of 
thing  to  do.  Then  she  inspired  her  hearers  with 
her  own  enthusiasm  and  set  every  mind  on  the 
straight  path  of  optimism. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  sent  to  Commis¬ 
sioners  Fetherston  and  Kingsbury  for  their  recog¬ 
nition  of  women  in  their  respective  departments 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

We  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
State  as  shown  by  the  vote  of  over  half  a  million  of 
men  on  November  2,  1915. 

We  recognize  the  progressive  spirit  of  public  officials 
in  City,  State  and  Nation,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  within  the  year  suffrage  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Continued  on  Page  25 


National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Association 

Headquarters — 171  Madison  Avenue 
Chairman — Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

New  York  State  Woman  Suffrage  Party 

Headquarters — 303  Fifth  Avenue 
Chairman — Mrs.  Norman  de  R.  Whitehouse 

Woman  Suffrage  Party,  New  York  City 

Headquarters — 48  East  34th  Street 
Chairman — 

Miss  Mary  G.  Hay,  2  West  86th  Street 
Honorary  Chairman — 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt 

Vice-Chairman — 

Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren, 

68  Buckingham  Road,  Brooklyn 
Secretary — - 

Mrs.  Harriet  Wells,  46  West  9th  Street 
T reasurer — 

Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich, 

317  West  74th  Street 
MANHATTAN  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Miss  Annie  Doughty, 

435  West  119th  Street 

BROOKLYN  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — 27  Lafayette  Avenue. 
Chairman — Mrs.  Id.  Edward  Dreier, 

35  Remsen  Street 

BRONX  BOROUGH— 

Headquarters — Third  Ave.,  Corner  149th  St. 
Chairman — Mrs.  Daniel  Appleton  Palmer, 
631  East  168th  Street 

QUEENS  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — -Mrs.  David  R.  Rodger, 
Richmond  Hill,  L.  I. 

RICHMOND  BOROUGH— 

Chairman — Mrs.  William  G.  Willcox, 

115  Davis  Avenue,  West  New  Brighton 

DIRECTORS 

Manhattan — Dr.  Katharine  B.  Davis 
Brooklyn — Mrs.  Isabella  Barker 
Bronx — Mrs.  Rowland  Hill 
Queens — Mrs.  Joseph  Fitch 
Richmond— Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Newbury 


The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  organized  to 
win  the  vote  for  women.  It  follows  the  regular 
plan  of  the  political  parties,  having  a  leader  in 
each  Assembly  District  and  a  captain  in  each 
Election  District.  Its  purpose  is  to  enroll  the 
name  and  enlist  the  support  of  every  man  and 
woman  who  believes  in  equal  suffrage. 

If  you  believe  in  the  principle  of  democracy, 
come  into  our  ranks ;  every  one  is  welcome.  Send 
your  name  and  address  to  48  East  34th  Street. 
Remember  that  every  name  counts.  The  success 
of  woman  suffrage  depends  upon  the  strength 
of  our  organization  and  the  loyalty  of  our  work¬ 
ers.  We  are  organized  to  win.  Join  the  Party 
to-day. 
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President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  Mayor  and  other  officials  of  the  City  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

We  recall  with  gratification  that  since  our  last  City 
Convention  over  a  million  women  of  Denmark  have 
been  granted  the  ballot  on  equal  terms  with  men. 

We  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the  support  given  to 
woman  by  Organized  Labor  in  the  Campaign  of  1915. 

We  perceive  the  awakening  of  the  churches  to  the 
value  of  Woman  Suffrage  as  indicated  by  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  clergymen,  the  resolutions  adopted  by  denomi¬ 
national  conferences,  and  the  conferring  upon  the 
women  of  the  Episcopal  Church  the  right  to  vote  on 
parish  matters. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Dr.  Katherine  B. 
Davis  on  her  promotion  to  a  position  of  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  we  regard  this  as  the  recognition  by  the 
Mayor  of  her  work  as  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

We  congratulate  the  women  doctors  on  the  victory 
achieved  in  the  appointment  by  Commissioner  Kings¬ 
bury  of  Dr.  Mary  Lines,  Dr.  Cornelia  Brand  and  Dr. 
Mabel  Sisson  to  the  visiting  staff  of  the  Cumberland 
Street  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  more  frequent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  women  to  positions  of  municipal  responsibil¬ 
ity,  and  that  women  are  now  serving  in  the  Health, 
Fire,  Tenement  House,  Street  Cleaning  and  other  City 
Departments. 

To  the  women  of  Iowa  we  send  hearty  greeting  with 
the  hope  that  victory  will  be  theirs  on  June  15,  1916. 
And  to  the  women  of  West  Virginia  and  North  Dakota 


No  Quibbling  Over  Suffrage. 

In  reporting  favorably  the  woman  suffrage 
constitutional  amendment  the  Assembly  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee  has  begun  with  praiseworthy 
promptness  the  long  process  of  setting  this  vital 
issue  again  before  the  people.  There  seems  to  be 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  committee 
not  to  be  equally  prompt  and  frank  in  its  action. 
That  is  a  grievous  mistake.  Senator  Brown  and 
some  of  the  other  leaders  may  be  opposed  to 
equal  suffrage,  and  that  is  entirely  within  their 
rights.  But  it  will  be  foolish  and  futile  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  put  little  hindrances  in  the  course  of 
this  legislation. 

The  strength  which  piled  up  more  than  half  a 
million  votes  for  equal  suffrage  is  potent  enough 
to  deserve — to  demand— fair  and  decent  treat¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  unfortunate  for  any  individual 
or  party  organization  to  deny  such  treatment,  or 
to  appear  to  deny  it.  The  women  who  ask  for 
this  measure  seek  the  high  privilege  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  duties  and  of  helping  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  government.  There  should  be  no 
petty  juggling,  no  legislative  tricks  and  evasions, 
in  meeting  this  request.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  ought  to  report  the  bill  speedily,  so 
that  a  prompt  test  of  the  views  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  houses  may  be  taken  on  the  floor. 
Nothing  less  than  that  will  seem  fair  or  satis¬ 
factory  treatment  to  many  thousands  of  suffra¬ 
gists  who  are  already  voters. — The  Nezv  York 
Tribune. 


we  send  the  same  good  wishes  for  November,  1916. 

We  offer  our  deepest  sympathy  to  our  sisters  of  the 
warring  nations  of  Europe,  and  bid  them  hope  that 
out  of  their  present  sorrow  may  rise  a  reconstructed 
society  in  which  women  shall  have  a  voice  in  the 
councils  of  their  nations. 

We  record  with  pleasure  that  the  Suffrage  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  has  presented  a  favorable 
report  on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  vote  in  favor  of  suffrage 
ca’st  in  the  November  election,  we  call  insistently  upon 
the  United  States  Senators  and  Congressmen  from  our 
State  to  heed  the  voice  of  their  voting  suffrage  con¬ 
stituency,  and  the  voice  of  their  non-voting  suffrage 
constituency  by  unanimous  support  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment  when  it  shall  come  to  a  vote  in 
Senate  and  House. 

We  commend  to  the  careful  study  of  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  the  vote  cast  for  suffrage  in  Greater 
New  York  which  was  43  per  cent,  of  the  total  favorable 
vote  of  the  State.  We  declare  unreservedly  that  the 
trend  of  public  sentiment  indicated  by  this  vote  compels 
each  legislator  to  place  himself  on  favorable  record  in 
bringing  the  question  again  before  the  voters. 

We  demand  the  re-submission  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Amendment  in  1917.  As  the  first  step  thereto  we  insist 
that  the  Judiciary  Committees  shall  present  a  favorable 
report  without  delay,  and  that  the  bill  shall  come  to 
an  early  vote. 


Another  Vote  on  Woman  Suffrage. 

The  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  has  ad¬ 
vanced  the  new  Woman-Suffrage  constitutional 
amendment  by  a  vote  of  11  to  1.  There  should 
be  little  objection  in  the  Legislature  to  another 
referendum  upon  this  subject. 

The  safeguards  against  hasty  constitutional 
changes  are  ample.  The  amendment,  if  passed 
now,  must  be  passed  in  another  Legislature,  in¬ 
cluding  a  new  Senate ;  so  that  the  vote  cannot  be 
submitted  to  the  people  before  November,  1917. 

Last  November  553,348  men  of  New  York 
State,  nearly  43  per  cent,  of  all  recorded  upon 
the  subject,  favored  Woman  Suffrage  at  the 
polls.  The  total  number  who  expressed  an  opin¬ 
ion  was  greater  by  many  thousands  than  those 
voting  upon  any  other  question  referred  to  them 
except  the  new  Constitution  itself. 

The  sentiment  is  certainly  strong  enough  to 
justify  another  referendum  in  1917. — The  New 
York  World. 


“Work  for  votes-for-women  in  New  York 
should  resemble  a  modern  gun  in  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  That  is  it  should  be  so  mounted  on  a  swivel 
that  it  can  be  aimed  either  at  the  State  Legdsla- 
ture  or  at  the  national  Congress  at  any  time. 
Any  suffrage  organization  that  cannot  do  that  is, 
to  my  mind,  inefficient,”  said  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap¬ 
man  Catt,  in  her  address  before  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Conference  in  New  York  on  February 
24th. 
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Books  for  Women 


THE  HOUSE  ON  HENRY  STREET. 


By  Lillian  D.  Wald.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company.  Price  $2.00  net. 


rHE  HOUSE  ON  HENRY  STREET ,  the 
record  of  Lillian  Wald’s  service  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  is  one  of  the  best  briefs  for  wo¬ 
man  suffrage  ever  published.  It  is  a  perfect  il¬ 
lustration  of  the  way  woman’s  so-called  sphere 
enlarges  and  develops  as  her  work  touches  the 
life  of  the  community. 

The  instinct  which  led  Miss  Wald  to  the  East 
Side  was  essentially  womanly,  for  no  one  has 
ever  challenged  woman’s  right  to  pity  and  care 
for  the  poor,  especially  to  pity  and  care  for  the 
poor  in  their  homes.  Yet  from  this  work  which 
began  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  great  system  of  visiting  nursing,  a  plan 
for  guarding  the  health  of  children  by  school 
doctors,  school  nurses,  milk  stations  and  the 
like,  finally  culminating  in  a  city  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene,  while  the  House  on  Henry  Street  has 
been  a  center  of  influence  touching  child  labor, 
trades  unions,  vocational  training,  playgrounds 
and  many  other  community  interests.  As  things 
are,  however,  in  this  year  1916,  Miss  Wald’s 
work  which  is  now  municipal  and  political  in 
scope,  must  be  carried  on  without  the  simple 
tool  for  public  service  which  is  so  freely  granted 
to  her  newly  arrived  male  neighbors. 

In  the  House  on  Henry  Street  is  the  following 
interesting  comment  on  woman  suffrage : 

“Years  ago  the  lads  in  one  of  the  settlement  clubs 
debating  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage  declared  it  to 
be  a  ‘well  known  fact  that  when  women  had  the  vote 
they  cut  off  their  hair,  they  donned  men’s  attire ;  their 
voices  became  harsh.’ 

“The  conviction  that  the  extension  of  democracy 
should  include  women  has  found  free  expression  in 
our  part  of  the  city,  and  Miss  L.  L.  Dock,  a  resident 
of  many  years,  has  mobilized  Russians,  Italians,  Irish, 
and  native  born,  all  the  nationalities  of  our  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  community,  for  the  campaign. 

“The  transition  is  significant  from  the  position  of 
women  among  the  orthodox  Jews  to  the  motherly 
looking  woman  who  stands  on  a  soap-box  at  the 
corner  of  Henry  Street  and  makes  her  appeal  for  the 
franchise  to  a  respectful  group  of  laboring  men.  The 
mere  fact  that  this  ‘mother  in  Israel’  is  obliged  to  work 
in  a  factory  six  days  of  the  week,  is  an  argument  in 
itself,  but  intelligently  and  interestingly  she  develops 
her  plea,  and  her  appeal  to  the  men’s  reason  brings 
sober  nods  of  approval.” 


If  You  have  Enjoyed 
THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
Why  Not  Subscribe? 
Price,  Fifty  Cents  a  Year 


Will  you  help  this  new  department  of  the  Woman  Voter? 
You  can  make  our  book  advertising  a  successful  enter¬ 
prise  if  you  will  order  your  books  through  us.  Send  mail 
orders  addressed  Book  Department,  Woman  Voter,  48 
East  34th  Street.  If  you  buy  directly  of  the  publisher, 
please  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


MELINDA  AND 
HER  SISTERS 

by 

MRS.  0.  H.  P. 
BELMONT 
and 

MISS  ELSIE 
MAXWELL 

50  Cents  net. 

Published  by 

ROBERT  SHARES 

1977  Broadway 

This  is  the  book  of  the 
Suffrage  Operetta  given  in 
New  York  City  February 
17,  and  contains  the  action, 
dialogue  and  lyrics  of  the 
play. 

THE  HOUSE  ON 
HENRY  STREET 

by 

LILLIAN  D.  WALD 
$2.00  net. 

By  mail  of  The  Voter,  $2.15 
HENRY  HOLT  AND 
COMPANY 

A  record  of  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  developments 
in  American  municipal  life. 

THE  STORY  OF  A 
PIONEER 

by 

ANNA  HOWARD 
SHAW 
$2.00  net. 

By  mail  of 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
$2.15 

A  brilliant,  intimate  story 
of  her  life — a  story  full  of 
drama,  of  tears,  of  laughter 
and  of  thrills. 

The  Forerunner 

CHARLOTTE 
PERKINS  GILMAN’S 
Magazine 

"THE  FORERUNNER"  is  not  so 
much  a  magazine  as  "GILMAN'S 
WORKS,"  published  serially.  The 
Bound  Volumes  are  not  "Back 
Numbers,"  but  a  set  of  GILMAN'S 
WORKS,  each  volume  of  which 
amounts  in  bulk  of  material  to  four 
books  of  some  sixty -three  thousand 
words  each. 

The  full  set  of  seven  Volumes 
represents  TWENTY-EIGHT  books, 
and  this  year  they  may  be  bought 
for  $10.00,  or  at  about  36c.  each, 
plus  express  age. 

Price  of  each  Volume  (except  Vol. 
I.,  for  $2.00)  is  $1.50  postpaid. 
"Forerunner"  subscription  for  1916, 
$1.00.  Six  months  subscription,  50c. 
Three  months  subscription,  25c. 

CHARLTON  COMPANY 

67  Wall  St..  New  York  City 

Human  Work  The  Home 
The  Crux 

The  Man  Made  World 
What  Diantha  Did 
Moving  the  Mountain 

Books  By 

Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
The  Eminent  Humanist 
Each  $1.10  postpaid 
Order  through 
THE  WOMAN  VOTER 


In  the  light  of  Mrs.  Gilman’s 
interpretation  it  is  wonderful  to 
see  how  many  of  “the  riddles 
of  life,”  of  all  the  social  prob¬ 
lems,  large  and  small,  which  vex 
our  souls  to-day,  become  no 
longer  hopeless  “enigmas,”  but 
merely  “examples,”  such  as  are 
set  the  child  in  school,  quite 
easily  within  our  power  to  solve. 


What  Eight  Million 
Women  Want 

by 

RHETA  CHILD 
DORR 
$1.25. 

By  mail  of 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
$1.35 


A  book  of  vital  interest 
to  women  in  every  phase 
of  industry  and  of  social 
work  at  the  present  time. 


PRIMER  FOR 
VOTERS 

by 

M.  G.  STAPLER 
25  Cents. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN 
WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
PUBLISHING  CO„ 
New  York 


Gives  information  for 
voters  in  clear  and  simple 
form.  Just  the  kind  of 
information  suffrage 
workers  want. 
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“The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Woman 
is  Cleanliness.” 


NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness. 

FREE  FROM  RUBBER 

Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in  boiling  water. 
All  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every  requirement. 
Regular,  Full  Dress,  Shirt  Waist  are  made 
in  flesh  color.  Guarantee  with  every  pair. 

Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting  for  the 
nursery  and  hospital. 

The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Mfrs.,  101  Franklin  St.,  N.  Y. 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
Half  a  Century 


James  McCutcheon 
&  Company 

Importers  and  Retailers  of  Fine  Table 
Linens,  Bed  Linens,  Towels,  Bed  Cov¬ 
erings,  French  and  Domestic  Lingerie 
and  Corsets,  Ladies’  Outer  Garments, 
Washable  Dress  Goods,  Ladies’ Hosiery, 
Neckwear,  Veilings,  etc.  Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs  a  Specialty. 

Mail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention. 

FIFTH  AVENUE,  34th  &  33rd  STREETS, 
NEW  YORK 


DAVIE  PRESS 


Sozodont 


PRINTERS 

267-275  W.  17th  St.  Tel.,  Chelsea  1193 


Does  Not  Fall  or  Rub  Off 

One  application  lasts  all  day, 
producing  most  beautiful  com¬ 
plexion — absolutely  harmless 
and  invisible.  Certificate  of 
purity  from  Prof.  Doremus 
(late  of  Bellevue  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York)  in  each  box. 

Exora  Cheek  Rouge 

Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure 

It  will  give  that  beautiful  flush  and  color  so  much 
desired,  Perspiration  and  bathing  will  not  effect  it. 
Free  samples  of  Exora  Powder,  Rouge,  Cream,  Cerate 
and  Mascarillo  sent  on  receipt  of  5c.  to  pay  cost  of 
packing  and  postage.  Exora  preparations  are  on  sale 
at  all  drug  stores  as  well  as  all  first-class  department 
stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  50c. 

CHAS.  MEYER,  105  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.  Est.  1868 


PASTE,  POWDER  OR  LIQUID 

'Fights  'Pyorrhea 


Parasite  (magnified|2000 
times)  such  as  foundfiin 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs)  Disease) 


ORDINARY  tooth  creams  and  powders 
do  nothing  more  than  just  clean  your 
teeth.  That  is  one  reason  why  dread 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs  Disease)  is  so  prevalent. 

Sozodont,  famous  dentifrice  for  64  years, 
now  contains  Emetine ,  the  new  discovery 
used  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  Pyorrhea. 
Therefore,  it  not  only  cleans,  whitens,  pol¬ 
ishes  the  teeth;  tastes  cool  and  refreshing; 
purifies  the  breath,  but  it  fights  Pyorrhea. 

Start  using  Sozodont  to-day.  Powder, 
cream,  liquid,  25c.  Ask  your  dealer. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL,  New  York 


Be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter  when  writing  or  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


franklin  Simon  &  Go. 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  New  York 


Sizes  34  to  44  bust 


1222.  Women’s  Tailored  Suit  (Copy  of  “Bernard”  model') 
of  Velour  Checks  in  Brown  or  Green,  also  Black  and  White 
Checks.  Double  breasted  flare  coat,  silk  lined;  notch  collar  and 
reveres  of  self  material,  detachable  over-collar  of  white  linen, 
hemstitched.  New  model  flare  skirt,  two  pockets,  shirred 

at  waist  line  in  back.  Special  39.50 


1226.  Women’s  Suit  of  “Poiret  Twill,”  in  Navy  Blue,  Tan  or 
Black,  braid  trimmed.  Belted  blouse  effect  coat,  silk  lined;  de¬ 
tachable  collar  of  Taffeta  Silk,  belt  and  cuffs  embroidered  in 
self  and  contrasting  colors.  New  model  skirt,  braid 

trimmed.  Special  59.50 


1224.  Women’s  Tailored  Suit  (Copy  of  “ Lanvin ”  model) 
of  Men’s  Wear  Serge  in  Navy  Blue,  Black,  Tan  or  White,  also 
Black  and  White  check.  Belted  coat,  silk  lined,  convertible  col¬ 
lar  and  reveres,  also  cuffs  faced  with  Broadcloth  in  contrasting 
color.  New  model  skirt  with  hip  pockets,  shirred  at  waist- 

line  in  back,  finished  with  stitched  belt.  Special  39.50 


1228.  Women’s  Chiffon  Taffeta  Silk  Suit  in  Navy  Blue, 
Brown,  or  Black.  New  Cape  collar  model,  with  double  flounce 
peplum  and  stitched  belt;  collar,  flare  cuffs  and  cape  embroidered 
in  contrasting  color;  coat  silk  lined.  New  model  tucked 

skirt  wi  th  panel  front.  Special  69.50 


Spring  and  Summer  Style  Book  “CORRECT  DRESS” 


Illustrating  Everything  in  Ready-to-Wear  Apparel  for  Women, 
Misses.  Girls,  Men.  Boys,  Children  and  Infants 
Mailed  out-of-town  upon  application. 


In  ordering  any  of  these  Suits,  be  sure  to  mention  The  Woman  Voter. 


